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A LOOK AT THE NEXT DECADE 
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WEEK AGO the decade of the Fifties came to a close. 

In time historians may be tempted to attach some 
distinctive label to this past ten years, and it is amusing 

to speculate how our grandchildren may be prompted to 
characterize the years through which we have just passed. 
Such glib generalizations frequently involve alliteration, so 
it is quite possible that future generations may talk knowingly 
about life in the United States during the “Fumbling Fifties.” 

At the moment, and without the perspective of hindsight, 
this adjective seems uncomfortably accurate. We have passed 
through a decade of marked confusion, a decade when old 
and familiar foundations of both our national society and 
our international life seemed to be under attack by forces 
that were ominous, forces that were so new and unprecedented 
in our experience that they could not be estimated by any 
traditional rules or principles. Both in domestic and foreign 
affairs we have had the conviction that we have been thrust 
unaccountably into a new world, not at all a brave new world, 
but one that engenders fear because its prospect has left us 
with a feeling that we may not be able to understand and 
master it in the time that may be allotted to us. For the first 
time in our history, we do not feel that we can take the 
future for granted. 

Our sense of disquiet has been reenforced, not merely by 
the emergence of the great new revolutionary forces that have 
suddenly swept across the world, but also by what appears to 
be an ever-accelerating rate of change. Before we have had 
time to grapple with a new situation, to understand it and to 
chart an appropriate course of action, we have had to cope 
with a dozen other new situations whose complexities and 
interrelations have baffled even our best minds. We have 
wondered whether, in Toynbee’s phrase, we were entering into 
a “time of troubles.” 


Our concerns have not been exclusively with the outside 
world and its menace. We have had the feeling that, at home, 
unhealthy influences have been growing in an alarming 
fashion. Old institutions and attitudes traditionally fostering 
a sense of unity and stability today seem less vigorous and 
effective. We observe with alarm the rising incidence of 
crime, the shocking growth of juvenile delinquency, the de- 
clining level of individual and group morality—all these 
trends that are dismally familiar to any citizen whose morning 
newspaper brings him the record of the day before. There are 
times when it seems that the concern of the American public 
for the general welfare has been replaced by a new criterion 
of conduct aptly if imelegantly expressed by the question, 
“What's in it for me?” In a society where “getting by” is an 
accepted canon of conduct, where the cardinal sin is in being 
found out, notions of morality become vague; “good” and 
“evil” become only relative terms. Sometimes it appears as 
if we are more concerned with understanding the motivation 
of the criminal or the delinquent than in condemning his 
acts or in protecting ourselves from them. 

Admittedly, this is but one facet of contemporary society. 
It must be balanced off by all the great forward strides that 
we are taking, none of which is more striking than in the 
field which this Academy so well serves. Nevertheless, we do 
ourselves a great harm if we become so obsessed with our 
progress that we overlook or underestimate the menace of 
these influences and trends that eat like termites into the 
solid foundations of a healthy society. It is but the judgment 
of a single individual, but for what it is worth, it is my belief 
that these corrupting forces are allowed to operate under 
conditions of greater public apathy than ever before. It is also 
my belief that we now face a time when we shall have need 
of all our spiritual vigor to meet successfully the fearsome 
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GRAYSON KIRK 


problems of the world of the nineteen sixties. 

As we look at the outside world our perplexity is even 
greater. Within the span of a few years our nation’s vast 
geographic barriers, behind which we grew safely to great- 
power status, have vanished. We now stand naked and ex- 
posed to foreign military dangers that we thought we would 
never be obliged to face. Yesterday we thought that non-in- 
volvement in world affairs would protect us. Today we have 
military installations scattered more or less permanently over 
a large part of the earth's surface. Yet despite this vast and 
expensive effort to protect ourselves we live under the menace 
of unimaginable destruction that could be brought to us by 
impersonal instruments dispatched from launching pads half 
way round the world. Yesterday we were unconcerned, in 
the matter of security, with political or economic events in 
most of the world. Today in remote Tibet, the jungles of 
Africa, or the tiniest islands off the Asian mainland every 
economic or political crisis is a matter of security concern 
to us. 

It is not merely in the matter of military security that our 
world has so suddenly changed. Traditionally, we have not 
questioned the belief that, in due time, the remainder of the 
world gradually would embrace at least the essential features 
of our economic and political order. We were so confident of 
their inherent superiority that we did not see how the trend 
of history could be otherwise. We were convinced that, 
given freedom of choice, all peoples would prefer liberal 
democracy and economic free enterprise. We were sure that 
these twin principles were essential to political stability and 
sound economic progress manifested by an ever-rising standard 
of living. We thought that authoritarian systems of govern- 
ment were unstable because they tended to be unenlightened 
even when they were not corrupt. Only in the friendly climate 
of free enterprise could industrialization be rapid and efficient. 

Today we have not weakened in our fidelity to these prin- 
ciples at home but we are confused because they seem to be 
faring so badly elsewhere in the world. Post-war liberal 
democracies set up in many newly-independent countries have 
given way, one by one, to more authoritarian regimes. Where 
liberal democracies still persist, they are characterized all-too- 
frequently by conditions of political and economic instability 
or even near-chaos. As we have observed the results when a 
stronger hand of authority has quelled disorder, improved 
public morality and fostered economic stability, we know 
that we would be doctrinaire indeed if we were to condemn 
what has happened. 

Further, it is impossible to be oblivious to the fact that 
some of these authoritarian regimes have mobilized the 
human and other resources of their people to bring about a 
rapidity of industrialization that we had thought impossible. 
For a time we were unimpressed by these unforeseen develop- 
ments. As we watched what was happening in Soviet Russia, 
and more recently in China, we reassured ourselves that 
bureaucracy, the lack of highly trained technologists, and the 
inertia of a partially or wholly coerced labor force would 
doom the enterprise to a lumbering inefficiency and to end- 
products of inferior quality. Today, as we watch the spectacu- 
lar achievements of Soviet science and engineering orbit 
through the skies, we realize that this was at best a premise 
of short-run validity, much shorter than we had thought or 
hoped. 

Until recently we clung to the belief that all non-democratic 
regimes would be transitory. We thought that they would be 
swept away by internal collapse and the revolt of peoples who 
refused to live under regimes that gave them so little freedom. 
Now we are being forced to admit that many of these govern- 
ments appear to have grown in stability and in popularity. 
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It seems increasingly clear that while severe limitations upon 
freedom continue to exist, at least some of the peoples who 
live under these authoritarian regimes seem to have accepted 
this absence of freedom as a bargain price to pay for a high 
rate of economic growth and progress. Perhaps we have over- 
looked the fact that all peoples, no matter the nature of the 
political regime under which they live, develop a sense of 
pride in national achievement. Perhaps we forgot that peoples 
can be incited to great exertion—and to great sacrifice—for a 
cause that transcends considerations of unfamiliar personal 
liberty or individual profit. At any rate, whatever the sources 
of our error, we are now obliged to conclude that many of 
these authoritarian regimes seem likely to last into an un- 
forseeable future, and that they will last because their use of 
both the carrot and the stick is accepted by the majority of 
the citizens. The notion that every authoritarian regime is 
inescapably a slave state in which the great majority of the 
people groan under a yoke they will throw off at the first 
opportunity—this is wishful thinking, and we are at last 
beginning to realize it. We now know that we are destined to 
live indefinitely in a world where significant numbers of states 
and peoples will not have economic or political institutions 
like our own; where, in fact, they will rejecec both free enter- 
prise and the principle of legal and protected political op- 
position. This is to be part of our new world. 

Our confusion over the revolutionary tumult of the last 
decade is heightened by our realization that the so-called 
“underdeveloped” peoples of the world, now largely free from 
colonial rule, are so determined to achieve rapidly rising 
living standards that they will accept the economic and politi- 
cal system that seems most likely to give it to them in the 
shortest possible time. And the success story of communism 
in this respect during the past decade is bound to have a 
magnetic attraction that we dare not overlook. Moreover, as 
we well know, it is hard for these peoples to resist the com- 
munist-fostered view that all the institutions of the West are 
part and parcel of the colonialism from which they have just 
emancipated themselves. 

These recently freed peoples and many others as well are 
determined to achieve as much industrialization as they can, 
and as quickly as they can. Otherwise they are doomed to re- 
main indefinitely in an exposed position because as exporters 
of raw materials and importers of manufactured products they 
will be at the mercy of poor and fluctuating prices for their 
exports and inflation-prodded rising prices for their imports. 

Also we are beginning to fear that world-wide industrializa- 
tion will leave us in a questionable competitive position for 
export markets because our mechanized production is based 
on a high wage level, whereas our developing competitors 
will have both mechanized production and a low wage level. 
We worry also because the rich domestic American market 
may become increasingly a prize to be sought by this for- 
midable competitive combination. And the current American 
balance-of-payments situation gives ample evidence that this 
worry is well founded. 

Hence, just past mid-century, we enter a new decade in a 
spirit of diminished national self-assurance. We are uncom- 
fortable over the fact that in the years just past much of our 
policy has been a defensive reaction to the outward thrusting 
of Soviet expansionism. As we look over the scene, we know 
how hard it is—and for so many reasons—to seize the 
initiative in a way that will capture the imagination and co- 
operation of peoples who seem to be less concerned with 
ideology than with prosperity and material progress. We know 
that many of these peoples ascribe our great success less to 
the inherent excellence of our institutions than to our vast 
good fortune in having at our disposal land and mineral 
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resources waiting to be exploited by a relatively small popula- 
tion. And so we wonder whether for the United States the 
mext decade will be known in the future as the “Successful 
Sixties,” the “Secure Sixties,” or the “Slumping Sixties.” 


Il. 


At this point one may wonder why such a discussion should 
bear the title, “Science, Politics and Peace.” A moment's 
reflection should make the relevance clear. More than any other 
single factor, science and technology have influenced, even 
caused, these developments that have given us so much national 
concern. It was science and technology even more than ideolo- 
gy that enabled the Soviet rulers to weld the vast inchoate 
mass of the peoples of the USSR into a reasonably coherent 
body politic. It was science that enabled them to convert the 
vast territorial expanse of the Soviet Union from a strategic 
liability into a powerful asset. It was science that enabled them 
to give to their people enough material progress to keep them, 
if not happy, at least contented. And it was science, epitomized 
by developments in rocketry, that gave the added element of 
undeniable national prestige. 

The same conclusion applies to the “underdeveloped” 
peoples. It was science, expressed through the media of 
modern communications, that gave hundreds of millions of 
desperately poor people a better knowledge of how other, 
more favored peoples, lived. It was science that gave them the 
hope of improvement through industrialization, better agri- 
culeure, and more education. Science gave them their higher 
level of expectation. And, of course, it also gave them the 
frightening problem of a burgeoning population as it reduced 
the death rate without bringing about any reduction in the 
traditionally high birth rate. 

It was science that exposed the United States to the danger 
of attack from over the oceans of the world. It was science that 
brought about the shrinkage of the capability of the middle- 
sized states of the world, hitherto the Great Powers, into a 
permanently second-class status. It was science that enabled 
the unifying effects of a powerful ideology to bring China 
almost within a decade from a semi-colonial position to a 
world power of developing magnitude. It was, and is, science 
that has so profoundly and drastically altered the whole pat- 
tern and stuff of world politics and international relations. 

Quite properly one may ask if science and technology have 
had any responsibility for the conditions that give us concern 
over the social and spiritual health of our own people. Here 
the answer is, of course, in the affirmative, though the rela- 
tionship is less dramatic and obvious. Mass communications 
raise the lowest level of our culture but they also tend to 
lessen the influence of the elite that set the standards of the 
past. Men in public life have less freedom from the immediate 
impact of poorly formed mass opinion than they had in the 
pre-scientific era. The economics of mass communication give 
to the citizen less exposure to divergent views, more exposure 
to a single view nationally carried to the most remote farm- 
stead and hamlet. 

Crime and juvenile delinquency cannot be disassociated 
from the rapid population growth in our urban centers, and 
this, in turn, results from the technologically produced increase 
in industrial employment opportunities and the declining need 
for a large rural population necessary for the production of 
our required food stuffs. The family is becoming less effective 
as an instrument of education and social control because both 
parents and children are most scattered in their interests and 
activities. The home is reduced to a place where people eat 
and sleep and seek recreation in watching the dreary round 
of violence and brutality that nightly flickers across television 
screens. Our youth become the unconscious victims of a situa- 
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tion in which our moral resources are untaught or denigrated, 
while our weaknesses are magnified—even glorified. And we 
seem to lack the powerful and effective leadership that will 
mobilize our strength and minimize or hold in check our 
weakness. 


Ill. 


As we search for guide posts and solutions for these 
domestic and international problems, our first questions must 
be: What are the prospects that we will have a peaceful 
world in which to work them out? Prophecy is a risky business 
and few ordinary mortals have been notably successful at it. 
Nevertheless, some effort to estimate developing trends and 
various probabilities is as much a part of national life as it 
is in the life of an individual. Our great problem is to try 
to determine whether the destructive power now possessed 
by two or three states is likely to be used to plunge the world 
into chaos or whether it has become so terrifying lethal that 
the likelihood of its use becomes correspondingly remote. 
The essential facts are simple. Nuclear weapons are too risky 
for anyone to use unless their initial employment would be 
so crushing in its effect that the enemy state would be unable 
to strike a retaliatory counter-blow. No rational statesman 
could resort to an H-bomb attack unless he were sure on this 
point. But no such certainty exists at the present time, nor 
is it likely to exist in the forseeable future. Hence the nuclear 
stalemate, in which science, by making war so destructive, 


. has actually created a climate favorable for peace. 


There are, of course, remaining hazards. One is the possi- 
bilicty that a state with H-bombs might come under the rule 
of an irrational and meglomaniac dictator, of the type of 
Adolf Hitler, for whom rational considerations might be 
secondary. Another is the danger that local clashes involving 
minor states associated with nuclear powers might develop 
progressively until the major power on each side had become 
so committed to the protection of its status in the community 
of its allies that it might take a fatal step simply because the 
alternative seemed impossible and dishonorable to accept. The 
head of one of the great states of Europe recently told me that 
he regarded this hazard of gradual involvement as the greatest 
danger to world peace. I do not share this pessimism simply 
because, with the possible exception of Russian-Chinese rela- 
tions, I do not believe the power of ultimate decision, or even 
control over the course of preliminary events, is likely to pass 
so completely out of the hands of the major power concerned. 
If this is true, we are left with the constant danger of local 
or “brush-fire” wars, but without the menace of great-power 
conflict, provided, of course, that the greatest powers main- 
tain reasonable equilibrium in their atomic capabilities. 
Through its destructive power, science may have brought the 
world closer to peace. 

But the cold war remains and it will not vanish, like a 
morning fog under the sunshine, after any summit conference 
or any series of conferences. The force of communist ex- 
pansionism will remain vigorous for a long time, not merely 
becai'se of ideology, but because it will continue to attract 
the millions of dissatisfied and restless people who make up 
the major portion of the earth’s population. Even if all Soviet 
activities abroad were to cease, communism would still be a 
potent force for us to reckon with. And in the nature of 
things it must be expected that the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue to look favorably on those who turn their eyes toward 
Moscow as we do to our foreign friends and admirers. 

Competition between Russia and the West will not be 
significantly moderated by victories by either side in the non- 
European world. It will be lessened in intensity and danger 
only when Russia and the great states of the West lose their 
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mutual fear that each is out ultimately to destroy the other. 
This can only come about through gradual accommodation 
and understanding, and this process will be prolonged and 
difficult. But there are some favorable straws in the wind. On 
our side, we now know that the Soviet system is not likely to 
collapse through inefficiency or bureaucracy or what we regard 
as unsound economics. On the other side, the Russians must 
know by this time that capitalism will not, as they once 
thought, collapse because of what they regard as its inherent 
contradictions. 

It is easy to say that this mutual understanding cannot grow 
until the great specific problems, such as the division of 
Germany, Russian domination over Eastern Europe, and 
United States military bases in Europe, are resolved. It is my 
judgment that these specific problems will not be solved except 
as a consequence of a gradual lessening of mutual fear and 
hostility. This is why summit conferences are desirable. This 
is why even a limited degree of cultural and non-political 
exchange is desirable. Attitudes change more as a consequence 
of an aggregate of little events than as a result of great 
dramatic acts. 

The United States will not maintain its position in the 
world, safeguarding its legitimate interests and assuring the 
maximum of security to our people, merely by possessing vast 
nuclear destructive power. This is commonly spoken of as 
deterrent capability, and it is not enough. Such power must 
be held by a people who are united in purpose, who are willing 
to work very hard for something more than money, and 
whose ideals are neither those of the cynical individual nor 
those of the marketplace. Somewhere along the line we have 
become fat, smug, and spiritually anemic. We interpret the 
“pursuit of happiness” to mean the pursuit of leisure, and for 
this reason we are at a loss when we try to explain our ideals 
to other peoples whom we would have copy our way of life. 

Since our competition with other ways of life is a long- 
range affair, this spiritual flabbiness could be more dangerous 
to our survival than our failure to launch the latest rocket 
from Cape Canaveral. Other peoples before us have been 
wrecked by indolence, self-seeking, and a decay of national 
ideals. Most of us have read something of their history, and 
we have visited the ruins of their cities. 

If we are likely to have peace—in the sense of relative 
freedom from the menace of atomic destruction—in the years 
ahead, but if we are certain to have a strenuous, competitive 
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national life in which the fortunes of our country may rise 
to new heights or decay because of inner weakness, what can 
we do to protect ourselves for the future? 

First, our people must somehow achieve greater discipline. 
Since ours is a democratic society, this must in large measure 
be self-discipline. But democracy and discipline are not in- 
herently opposed to each other. Many other societies, fully as 
democratic as our own, lead a healthy, disciplined life that 
is not found with us. 

Second, we need a massive reform in government. Disci- 
pline can never be achieved if public officials are corrupt and 
if laws are not enforced. Perhaps this is most important at 
the local level where the agencies of government most closely 
touch the individual, and particularly our young people. Even 
little things count. It must be hard, for example, to teach 
young people a proper respect for law when they see auto- 
mobiles parked on the streets for days on end, and under NO 
PARKING signs. 

Third, we need to make our system of public education 
far more rigorous and demanding. In many other democratic 
societies, schools and colleges are powerful social forces be- 
cause they require far more than we do from their pupils and 
because they regard their function as education in the true 
sense of the term. Our public schools and far too many of 
our colleges have virtually abdicated their functions in society 
because they are content to give their students little more 
than an opportunity to have pleasurable social experiences. 

If I emphasize the need for educational reform, this is not 
because I am a professional educator. It is because the world 
of the present—and still more the world of the future—is far 
too complex and difficult to be faced successfully by men and 
women whose precious youthful years have been spent in 
aimless pleasure or meaningless activity. Our competitors 
realize this need fully, and they are preparing to meet it. 
Unless we do as well—and I would hope, better—the years 
ahead, even if they be years of peace, will not be years of 
achievement and they will not be years of greatness. No 
people in history have been more favored by nature and cir- 
cumstance. Let us hope that future historians will not decide 
that we were too greatly favored, and that we failed to justify 
the bounty lavished upon us. With direction, effort, and 
devotion to proper ideals we can make this next decade one 
of great achievement. If we do, the world wiil be the better 
off because of it, and so will we. 


Trade Policies For A Free World 


PRESERVATION OF PEACE AND THE SAFEGUARDING OF FREEDOM 
By REGINALD MAUDLING, P.C., M.P., President, Board of Trade, British Cabinet, London, England 
Delivered before the Economic Club of New Y ork, New York City, January 19, 1960 


policies for a free world.” I take it that what you have in 

mind is the part that trade policies will play in securing 
the fundamental objectives of the free world, namely, the 
preservation of peace and the safeguarding of national and 
individual freedom. This is indeed a subject very close to my 
own heart because I believe that in facing these problems today 
trade policies are of quite overriding importance. 

There was a time when it could be said that most wars arose 
from trade rivalries. Now I believe the opposite is true. The 
absence of a proper basis for competitive international trade 
is more likely to contribute to the continuation of friction 


Ts SUBJECT on which you ask me to speak is “trade 


and difficulties between nation and nation. We can expect 
lasting peace only if it is based on proper human understanding 
between nation and nation, between people and people 
throughout the world. This cannot be realized in a world 
divided by trade barriers. The free flow of goods and services 
of travellers and work people and capital between one country 
and another is, in my judgment, the greatest guarantee of the 
kind of international understanding upon which alone our 
hopes of peace can securely rest. Moreover, it is only in a 
world where trade moves freely that the peoples now living 
in grinding poverty can hope to see themselves and their 
successors achieving decent standards of living. And it is out 
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of privation and desperation, rather than out of comfort and 
prosperity that wars are likely to be born. 

There is a second reason why trade policies are of vital 
importance at the present time to the free world. It is this. In 
the great struggle that is taking place between the communists 
and the free world for the allegiance of men’s minds economic 
factors are playing an increasingly important part. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that it is in the economic field that 
the ultimate decision will be reached. Unless we can show that 
our free system is capable of providing for the less-developed 
and uncommitted nations of the world both a more attractive 
prospect for the future and greater practical aid in achieving 
that fucure, then I fear we shall lose the battle. 

In this economic struggle we must recognize that the Com- 
munist countries, and in particular at the moment Soviet 
Russia, have considerable assets. They have in any case a 
great and rapidly growing population with a considerable 
natural endowment of scientific ingenuity and technical skill. 
(And, incidentally, they are making the fullest possible use 
of these natural attributes by a most effective and ambitious 
scale of technical education). But, in addition, they have the 
ability in their dictatorship system to concentrate rapidly sub- 
stantial resources, both human and material, on any particular 
project which they think to be of national or political im- 
portance. In their overseas trading they are not governed by 
commercial considerations. They can if they wish quote such 
prices as are convenient to them without being necessarily 
bound to actual production costs. They can loan money on 
whatever terms suit them without having to consider any 
market rate. Finally, they have the advantage—the relative 
importance of which is often under-emphasised—of being 
able to buy large quantities of primary products from countries 
with temporary surpluses in the under-developed parts of the 
world at prices above the rate available in the free market. 
This is something which in our private enterprise system we 
cannot do. These are substantial advantages possessed by our 
great competitor which we must recognise and face. The 
price of possessing them—namely the denial of individual 
freedom—is one we are not prepared to pay. So if we are to 
meet their challenge it can be only by exploiting to the utmost 
the particular resources of our own system. We must show that 
the system of free society and free enterprise has its own 
dynamic, which under the wise guidance of democratic govern- 
ments makes it possible to achieve more than can ever be 
done under Communism. 

The objectives, therefore, of our trade policies must be two- 
fold. First, to strengthen our own economies and, secondly, to 
use this economic strength to help others. This is in any case 
our moral duty. I would not like it to be thought, because I 
am talking about aid to the under-developed countries in the 

context of the struggle between the free world and Com- 
munism, that I regard this struggle as the primary reason for 
our aid programmes. The moral responsibility must be first 
compelling influence. But considerations of the struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communism also point in the same direc- 
tion. 

How can our trade policies contribute to our first objective, 
the strengthening of our own economies—a fundamental 
objective, because unless we are strong we can help neither 
ourselves nor other people? 

I will not dwell long on our domestic economic policies. 
For all of us the main problem of a free society is how to 
achieve the maximum expansion of our production without 
inflation. I believe that both in the United States and in 
the United Kingdom remarkable progress has been made in 
solving this problem. Of course, we have got a vast amount 
still to solve. | remember my philosophy tutor teaching me that 
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philosophy progresses not by finding the answers but by pro- 
gressively clarifying the questions. Sometimes I think that is 
true also of economists. But the fact is that the combination 
of expansion and stability within a free society is a problem of 
immense magnitude and complexity, and people forget how 
very recently the existence of the problem itself was recog- 
nised. It is only in the last generation that there has been 
general acceptance of the thesis that it is the responsibility of 
Government to try and maintain a high and stable level of 
employment and business activity. Our knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved is still sketchy and the means we have of dealing 
with them still rudimentary. In those circumstances the prog- 
ress that has been made is remarkable. You in the United 
States have in recent years encountered and defeated two 
serious recessions of a type which before the war would have 
brought very grave consequences not only for yourselves but 
for the rest of the world. The extent and speed of your re- 
covery on both occasions has greatly heartened, even if it has 
pleasantly surprised, your friends overseas. We in the United 
Kingdom have been battling since the war with the problem 
of inflation, accentuated in our case by a balance of payments 
problem of a unique character. We have had to maintain the 
strength of sterling—which finances nearly half the world’s 
trade—on a level of reserves that by pre-war standards would 
have been regarded as pitifully inadequate. They are still only 
some one-third of our short term liabilities. But over the last 
year in the United Kingdom we had a very vigorous expan- 
sion of our production while maintaining a stable level of 
domestic prices. Our very high level of investment in the 
previous years has been a main contributory factor to this. 
I will not make any predictions of the future. But I would 
re-afirm that we have made recently considerable progress. In 
particular we are proud that we have been able to restore the 
pound sterling to its proper and unique place as an interna- 
tional currency. 

But the subject to which I wish to pay most attention is 
that of trade policies in the more limited sense, that is, the 
basis upon which the various nations of the free world trade 
with one another. I can state in one sentence the point of 
view of the United Kingdom Government. It is that our 
interest and our objective is to secure the maximum reduction 
of barriers to trade and payments throughout the free world. 
We are convinced that it is only in a free system of this kind 
that we can achieve the economic strength and growth that we 
need. 

The three major economic groups in the free world are, the 
United States, the British Commonwealth and Western 
Europe. Of these three yours is still by far the predominant 
economy. Perhaps it is not quite the same as just after the war 
when it was the United States first and the rest nowhere. The 
rest of us are now certainly somewhere. But you are still far 
ahead and you still consume and produce half of the wealth of 
the free world. This means that your trade policies are still 
of dominant importance to the whole free world. 

The British Commonwealth comprises more than a quarter 
of the population of the entire globe. Our Commonwealth 
trading system, covering peoples of all lands and colours and 
creeds, is therefore of fundamental importance also to the free 
world. We believe that our preferential system which we have 
been operating since 1932 has not only built up our own 
strength but has also thereby contributed to the strength of our 
friends. 

The third great group is Continental Europe, the most 
rapidly growing market in the world and the largest consumer 
of imports. The policies of these three groups are fundamental 
to the free world, and cooperation between us is essential to 
success in our main objectives. 
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For many years now you in the United States have been 
following a liberal trade policy. I don’t think this is properly 
recognised in other countries where people still think of the 
United States tariff in terms of the Hawley-Smoor days. I 
think it would come as a surprise to most people, in Europe at 
any rate, to realise that your average tariff level is now down 
to 11 per cent. The fact is, too, that people always judge you 
by the most astringent standards because they say that the 
United States with her great resources and her relatively small 
dependence on external trade ought to be so judged. There- 
fore, more prominence is often given to the occasional lapses 
from grace—which you like all of us make—than to the 
sustained nature of your import policy. Certainly, we have had 
our arguments with you from time to time about things like 
woollen textiles, for example, or heavy electrical machinery, and 
I must say that we are still very disturbed about your shipping 
policy. But the fact is that these are the exceptions, and the 
proof of that lies in the fact that in the last few years, although 
you have passed through a period of short but sharp recession, 
your imports from us have grown so rapidly that you are now 
our largest single market. 

Indeed, there has been much talk about the United States 
balance of payments problem. I am not sure myself that yours 
is a problem of balance of payments; it is more, to my mind, 
a problem of the balance of generosity. Certainly, the monetary 
outflow from the United States recently is more than accounted 
for by your investment abroad and the aid you give to the rest 
of the world. I have heard talk recently about the “weak 
dollar.” I don’t understand this at all. The strength of the 
dollar resides in American factories and farms, in your offices 
and in your schools and above all in your immense capacity for 
economic growth. No one who looks at all this can begin to 
think of the dollar as being weak. But the fact is, of course, 
you have a problem of capital outflow and you are entitled to 
ask that your friends should recognise this. 

We have been very happy in the United Kingdom to be 
able to do one or two things that have been of use to you. I 
am referring, for example, to the early repayment of the loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. I am glad, too, that we have 
been able to remove almost all the restrictions on the sale of 
American goods in the United Kingdom. This is a move in the 
right direction and I hope that it will help you to solve your 
problem in the only way that this can be done without damage 
to the free world as a whole, namely, by increasing the volume 
of your exports rather than by restricting the volume of your 
imports. 

This brings me to the question of Europe. Europe's trade 
relations with the United States and, in particular, the trading 
relations of the European countries with one another. 


You have all heard a good deal recently of the Six and the 
Seven and we have just had a meeting in Paris, which Mr. 
Dillon attended, where this matter was discussed. I don’t want 
to go over the old and somewhat controversial history of our 
European negotiations, but I do want to explain the view 
which we in the United Kingdom, and indeed all our friends 
in the so-called Outer Seven, the E.F.T.A., hold on these mat- 
ters. 

We believe that the formation of the E.E.C. by the six 
Treaty of Rome Powers was a remarkable achievement. We 
believe that it will greatly strengthen them, both economically 
and politically, and what strengthens our friends strengthens 
us. Therefore, we welcome their achievement. But we have 
always felt that their achievement could be marred if the 
establishment of the Community should lead to a division 
within Europe and to a new wave of protectionism. Hence 
the proposal for a European Free Trade Area embracing all 
members of the O.E.E.D. which we attempted to negotiate in 
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1957 and 1958. Had this been realised it would have meant 
the creation of a single market of 250 m. or 300 m. people 
within which there would have been throughout the field of 
industries and manufactures no barriers of quota or tariff. 
It would also have meant, in my submission, a group which by 
its nature would have been of a liberal, outward-looking 
character concerned, in the terms of the Haberler Report, more 
with the creation of trade than the diversion of trade. 

But the attempt to set up a European Free Trade Area failed. 
What was to be done? We could not leave matters there. For 
various good and sound reasons, we in the United Kingdom 
and our friends of the Seven could not join the Community and 
even if we had been able to apply for membership I do not 
believe that the Community could in practice have embraced 
us without frustrating their own development. Yet it was 
necessary to prevent a disruption of the Western European 
economy and a spread of bilateral agreements between the Six 
and individual European countries, which would have under- 
mined the O.E.E.C. and even done damage to the G.A.T.T. 
We felt, moreover, that it was necessary to establish urgently 
a new and satisfactory basis for the negotiation of a Pan- 
European solution. This was the origin of the Outer Seven, 
an association of seven countries who, like the Six, will abolish 
all barriers to trade amongst themselves but who, unlike the 
Six, will retain autonomy so far as their individual external 
tariffs are concerned. The Outer Seven is indeed a Free Trade 
Area (which, incidentally, shows that it is perfectly possible 
technically to negotiate a Free Trade Area if people really 
want to do so). 

We think now that the urgent problem is to reach an 
agreement between the Seven and the Six. This must mean, in 
order to conform with the G.A.T.T., an association between 
the Six and the Seven to form a single market. It does not 
mean that the two groups will have to merge. It certainly does 
not involve any threat whatever to the political development 
of the Six. But what it does mean is the avoidance of economic 
division in Europe, and this we believe to be fundamental 
to the European political unity that has been developing so 
strongly since the O.E.E.C. was formed with much generous 
U. S. support. It is because we attach such overriding im- 
portance to this political and economic unity, not only in our 
own interests but in your interests and in the interests of the 
entire free world, that we regard a solution to the problem of 
the Six and the Seven as one of urgency. Last week's meeting 
in Paris confirmed this view. 

It is sometimes suggested that a solution of this kind, an 
association between the Six and the Seven creating a single 
market between them, would be to the disadvantage of the 
United States. I should like to argue strongly to the contrary. 
Both these groups will in the future trade freely among them- 
selves while charging duties on American goods. This is cer- 
tainly a form of tariff discrimination, but it is a form of dis- 
crimination which is expressly permitted by the G.A.T.T. If the 
two groups form a single market, the area of discrimination 
will not by definition be widened. But it is argued that the 
degree of it might in practice be accentuated, that you would 
find more trouble in selling your goods to one market compris- 
ing the two groups than you would in the two separate mar- 
kets. I am not sure that this is so, but in any case there are 
strong arguments on the other side. In the first place, an agree- 
ment between the Six and the Seven would lead to a vigorous 
expansion of the European economy and so to a large expan- 
sion of total demand, both for home products and imports. Sec- 
ondly, it has been pointed out to me recently that the income 
from your overseas investment is playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in your balance of payments. Europe, I am glad to 
see, is an area of the world that is increasingly attracting Ameri- 
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can business capital. Your businessmen who come to Europe 
will want to have the biggest possible market in which their 
investment can bear fruit and so help to sustain your balance 
of payments. Thirdly, I suggest that in the long run it is more 
likely that the general level of European tariffs against United 
States goods will be brought down if there is a European 
agreement. Take the precedent of quotas. In the O.E.E.C. we 
proceeded to abolish quotas amongst ourselves while discrim- 
inating against you. As a result of this process, we have grown 
strong enough to be able to abolish our quotas on your goods. 
Without the O.E.E.C. liberalisation system, which admittedly 
was discriminatory against you, we should not have reached 
the position of strength we have today and we should not have 
been able to open our market to your goods. The same thing 
will apply, I am sure, to tariffs. The Six and the Seven in 
their separate groups are going to abolish tariffs amongst 
themselves. We say the objective must be to abolish tariffs 
throughout Europe. We should like to include you and Canada 
in such a system. That of course is a matter for you to decide 
and I know the difficulties. But in the meantime I am sure 
you would not claim that we in Europe should halt our own 
progress. If we go ahead then by strengthening our own 
economies we shall once again be hastening the time when 
we can further expand our trade with you. In other words, I 
do not think it is good for us or for you that the pace of the 
removal of tariffs barriers in Europe should be tied to the 
pace at which you can agree to remove trade barriers between 
you and us. 

Finally, | would stress the importance to you of the political 
unity of Europe. Whether or not you are convinced by my 
arguments on the economic side—and I sincerely hope you are 
—the political dangers of a divided Europe in times like these 
are surely overwhelming. You need Europe to be strong just 
as we need you to be strong, and we can only be strong if we 
are united. As Mr. Dillon said in Paris last week, the trade 
problems of W. Europe could lead to political and economic 
frictions within Europe which might weaken the cohesion 
of the Free World. We can only be politically united if we are 
united in terms of trade. 

I have been talking so far about the regional groups of the 
United States, the Commonwealth and Europe. I would like to 
finish what I have to say on this subject by a word or two in the 
context of the G.A.T.T. and the forthcoming G.A.T.T. nego- 
tiations. 

The United Kingdom Government and all the Common- 
wealth Governments attach the highest importance to the 
maintenance of the authority of the G.A.T.T. This provides 
a system of trade rules within which world trade can flourish 
and expand. Of course it is not perfect. What human institu- 
tion is? And of course we all feel from time to time that we 
are impeded by the rules while the other chap seems to get 
away with it. But the fact is the G.A.T.T. works very effective- 
ly, and if it were to break down there would be rapidly a 
recrudescence of trade discrimination, quotas, and restrictive 
and disruptive trade practices throughout the world which 
would inevitably reduce both the total volume of world trade 
and the opportunities for traders in every country. Therefore, 
until we can think of something better to put in its place I 
suggest that we should all strongly support the maintenance of 
the G.A.T.T. 

One of the main activities of the G.A.T.T. has been regular 
meetings for the multilateral negotiation of tariff reductions. 
Over the years I think these have undoubtedly been fairly 
successful. The next negotiation that will start in the autumn 
of this year will be particularly significant. The U. S. Admin- 
istration, on whom really so much depends in these matters, 
have inade it clear that they intend to enter these negotiations 
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with the determination to achieve a really substantial reduc- 
tion of trade barriers provided they can obtain fair reciprocity. 
I can assure you that we in the United Kingdom, will enter 
the negotiations in the same spirit. It is clear, too, from their 
published statements that the six Treaty of Rome Countries 
have the same intention, and in particular that they will 
bargain not about their individual national tariffs alone, for 
these are now transient matters, but about the future level of 
their common tariff, which is what really matters. On this basis 
we should be able to have a useful multilateral negotiation 
that will contribute to the trade policies of the free world as 
a whole. 

I have been talking so far about the means whereby we may 
strengthen our own economies, both by our internal policies 
and by the reduction of trade barriers amongst ourselves and 
the creation of new and wider markets, and within which we 
can obtain the full benefits of modern science and technology 
deployed on a massive scale. I suggested earlier that our 
motives in this will be twofold; partly to increase the pros- 
perity of our own peoples and partly to increase our ability to 
assist other peoples throughout the world whose standards of 
living are so far below our own, I would like, if I may, to turn 
now to this problem. 

First, we must consider the question of aid to the under- 
developed territories. You in the United States have produced 
over recent years an act of quite unprecedented generosity in 
the vast sums you have poured out to help people less fortunate 
than yourself. As for us in the United Kingdom, while our 
aid has been more modest in absolute terms, I believe that 
relative to our resources we can claim to have done our duty. 

We have steadily increased our provision of aid as our own 
position has improved. While maintaining a steady flow of 
private investment capital, the supply of Government funds 
to under-developed countries has doubled since 1957. It is 
now at $500 million a year, which may be related to our 
G.N.P. of about $65 billion, which is only about one-eighth 
of yours. We have given warm support to the proposal to set 
up the International Development Association as well as con- 
tributing our share to the doubling of the capital of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. We were 
very happy to support Mr. Dillon last week in Paris in his 
new proposal for coordinating aid policies. 

But aid alone is not enough. This, I am sure, all of us in the 
industrialised countries must never forget. We have been told, 
it is true, on the highest authority, that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, but in this context it is useless to give 
unless you are prepared to receive as well. By this I mean 
that we will never solve the problem of the under-developed 
countries unless, in addition to helping them to develop their 
economies, we are also prepared to buy the products of these 
economies, as they expand. People like to feel that they are 
standing on their own feet, though they welcome help in the 
process. What they do not like is to be denied an outlet for 
the products of their own labour and then to be offered charity 
in exchange and be expected to be grateful for it. Whether or 
not this is ethically justifiable it seems to me a plain fact of 
human nature. We all wish to see the under-developed coun- 
tries increase their living standards and this must ean in- 
creased industrialisation. Increased industrialisation means that 
they will have more manufactured goods to sell and that means 
we should buy more manufactured goods from them. Surely 
this is an inevitable and a welcome process? It is the sum of 
the wealth in the world that matters. The more these countries 
industrialise the greater their prosperity per head, the greater 
their purchasing power and thereby the greater market they 
offer for our goods. But of course it does mean acute problems 
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of adjustment. As our overseas customers increase their pro- 
duction of simple textiles, of crude steel, of cement, even of 
motor vehicles, pots and pans and other manufactured prod- 
ucts, so we must adapt ourselves to this situation by increased 
development of the more complicated, and the more sophis- 
ticated products. In this we can help to maintain our own 
prosperity and create the conditions that others can prosper 
too. The real problem is the speed at which this occurs and 
the need for time to adjust. I think the word that is applied to 
very low cost competition is disruptive. “Disruptive” means, 
as I understand it, the sort of expansion of trade which destroys 
or seriously damages an industry without giving it time to 
re-adjust. We shall have to make very big adjustments in our 
economies in industrialised countries over the coming years 
to allow for more imports from the countries which are now 
traditional exporters of primary products, and transfer our 
skill, our capital and our labour force to other and more highly 
developed forms of production. If we are faced with a change 
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that is too rapid it can do untold damage, but if, on the other 
hand, we are timid or slothful and ask for too long to make 
the adjustment and really seek under the guise of adjustment 
the perpetuation of protection for our threatened industries, 
then equally in the long run the result, economic and political, 
is bound to be disastrous. This is one of the major problems 
facing the industrialised countries: I cannot pretend that I can, 
as yet, see the solution to it, though I think the principles on 
which we must seek the solution are clear, and it is equally 
clear that it is a matter on which you and we, with many of our 
friends and colleagues throughout the world, must work closely 
and constantly together. 

This then is my thesis. We must be strong, to help our- 
selves and to help others. To be strong we, who are free, must 
use freedom to the utmost. Freedom to expand within our own 
economies, freedom to trade with one another. The resources 
of dictatorship are great, and fully exploited. Our only answer 
and it will succeed—is to exploit the resources of freedom. 


The Golden Key To America 


GUARD AGAINST “THE RED TERMITES” 
By ALBERT WASS de CZEGE, Department of Foreign Languages, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered to the Daughters of the American Revolution, Gainesville, Florida, January 13, 1960 


:, to the city of Miami that was given to Nikita Khrush- 

chev last year by a Florida delegation visiting in Moscow. 

I shall do better than that. I shall speak about the golden key 

to America, which, my ladies, is in your hands today. But, 

if you don’t watch out, it can be very easily in someone else's 
pocket tomorrow. 

The golden key is a very old symbol. It means: “our city 
is yours, take over and be our leader.” However, I am sure 
that Mr. Khrushchev has been properly informed about the 
ignorance of the Florida delegation concerning the symbolic 
meaning of that certain golden trinket he received. But he 
does not care anyhow about the key to one single city. What 
he wants is the key to America. And he was not joking when 
he said to the Florida delegation: “Who can guarantee that 
your children years from now will have the same views that 
you do? The bacilli of communism may enter their brains!” 

Ladies, those bacilli truly exist. They are produced by people 
I shall call “the red termites.” They enter your brains if you 
are not alert, and make you do what the entire force of the 
Russian army would not be able to accomplish: to hand over 
the golden key of your own country into the hands of your 
enemies. 

As a Hungarian writer I had the tragic opportunity to 
witness the work of these red termites in Eastern Europe, 
and their effect on the inner structure of the nations con- 
cerned. First you must understand that communism, just like 
any other type of socialism, is based upon a pessimistic view 
of life. Its fundamental starting point is the firm belief that 
man is created evil, unintelligent and blind, therefore he must 
be forced to be good, honest and progressive. In other words, 
that the great majority of the human beings are unable to 
live in peace and justice within their own groups, unless they 
are controlled in their cannibalistic instincts by the fence of 
fear, wisely maintained by a small and competent group of 
leaders. Mankind has to be managed by wise shepherds like 
a herd of beasts, otherwise only the strongest would survive in 
the competition. Here is the main difference between our 
Christian ideology, and the basic principle of all the socialistic 
doctrines, of which communism represents the most extreme 
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fraction. According to our Christian belief man has to be 
good from his own free will in order to fulfill his mission on 
earth and obtain the peace of his own soul. According to 
socialism man has to be forced to be good by strictly enforced 
laws. Of course, any system of government based upon this 
ideology is easy prey for small groups of ruthless political 
corsairs, and can be turned overnight into a totalitarian system. 
I shall try to give you a clear picture how it is done, beginning 
with the first and most important step, the infection of the 
minds with the “bacilli” of socialism, internationalism, de- 
featism and finally communism. 

Did you ever see a building eaten up by termites? From 
the outside it looks intact, solid. There is not a sign on the 
surface. But inside, the lumber is hollow. The strength of the 
beams has been chewed away by the slow but steady labor of 
thousands of small, blind worms, and the slightest wind is 
enough to make the entire building collapse. 

The red termites do their work the same way in the 
structure of a nation. I saw it happen. They attack the beav"s 
that hold the roof of security over a nation’s head, and iu 
spite of the fact that their subversive activities seem to be 
aimlessly scattered, often even disguised as an honest striving 
of good will, there is a definite pattern in their work. 

1. To destroy idealism, tear down traditions and falsify the 
nation’s history in order to break down all moral values. It 
starts usually with the trend to “bring great historical. figures 
closer to the people,” by pointing out to the youth that those 
men were not really great, they didn’t care about the good 
of the nation, they were just “like everybody else” trying to 
get something for themselves, and it just happened that their 
own interests coincided with the interests of others, and so 
they became great historical figures. In the 1920s and 1930s 
the literature of Hungary, Poland, Rumania were full of 
such stories, written mostly for the youth on the lives of great 
patriots and national heroes, pointing out to them that in 
reality they were not heroes at all but successful or unsuccessful 
gamblers. Those who lost their battles did not die for liberty, 
but only because they were not smart enough to sell out to 
the stronger side at the proper time like others did who 
survived. If they won their battles, it was not for the good 
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of the nation but for their own benefit. I clearly remember an 
article, published in one of the Hungarian college magazines, 
explaining in detail that George Washington took the side 
of the revolution only because he realized that sooner or 
later the colonies would become independent, and he could 
easily lose all his possessions if he did not put the revolu- 
tionary movement under his control. 

2. To discredit Christianity, by explaining scientifically that 
our religion was created two sonsind years ago, when mystical 
belief took the place of today’s knowledge. Here the termites 
point out with a cynical superiority that today only the 
ignorant can be satisfied with simple Bible stories when it 
comes to questions like the beginning of life or the purpose 
of existence. Those who are progressive find the answers in 
the laboratories, not in the churches. 

3. To ridicule patriotism and destroy the respect toward 
the armed forces is one of the most important tasks of the 
red termites. In the Eastern European countries this was done 
mostly by short stories in the disguise of humor published in 
magazines of large circulation for the semi-educated youth. 
But stage and screen were used also. In these stories the 
patriot is always some kind of a dumb country-jake fighting 
a losing battle against progress, while the army was shown 
as a group of sloppy, dirty and foul-mouthed roughnecks, 
subdued and mistreated by a few idiots who happened to be 
their superior officers. This part of the termites’ work destroys 
the natural desire in every boy to wear a uniform and to 
fight for his country. Young men, systematically influenced 
this way, not only lose confidence in the competence of their 
officers and present serious disciplinary problems after being 
drafted into the army, but will scorn any kind of patriotic 
suggestions. This mental brain-washing was done before World 
War II to the Royal Rumanian Army, and when the war 
came the enlisted men simply deserted their officers and 
walked home. 

After idealism is destroyed, traditions are discredited, and 
the respect toward the nation’s vital institutions turned into 
cynical disregard, the created mental vacuum can be filled 
with the siogans of socialism and materialism. Well sounding, 
but from a practical viewpoint absolutely empty and worth- 
less expressions like “world-peace,” “world-union,” “world- 
government” can be hammered into the young minds which 
are hungrily grabbing now for anything that is presented to 
them. After this, the work of the red termites starts on the 
next stage. 

4. Building up tensions between social groups. Between 
employees and employers, between farmers and white collar 
workers, between religious denominations, and, if the ethno- 
logical possibility is at hand, between nationalities and races. 
Pointing out non-existing provocations, pushing toward re- 
taliations, building up bitterness in one class, race or religion 
against the other. It was happening in Transylvania and 
Rumania in the 1930s, and it is happening right now in 
Africa and Asia, and even in the United States itself. Between 
the two world wars all Europe suffered socially and eco- 
nomically from the fact that termite-inspired literature created 
a sinister atmosphere against landlords, property owners, 
business executives and industrialists, blaming them for all 
the troubles the “man on the street” might have had. It 
became the fashion in a certain type of short story writing to 
“sare the villain always as the heartless landlord, the greedy 
usinessman or the ruthless industrialist. The purpose of such 
literature was to build up public resentment and pave the 
road for the idea of nationalizing industry and commerce. 

5. Parallel with the build up of tensions, often an artificial 
prosperity is created with the help of unbelievably easy 
credit. Rumania especially suffered from this type of termite 
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work. It mostly affects young people who have not yet achieved 
the solid judgment of their Enaacial possibilities. When 
through this false prosperity, based on easy credit, more than 
half of the nation is deep in debt, money disappears and 
depression moves in. No matter which way the nation might 
turn to get out of that trap, the bitterness of those who got 
accustomed to enjoying things they can’t afford any more 
presents a tremendous surface for the new attack of the 
termites. All they have to do is point out to them that 
socialism is the only safeguard for the welfare of the masses. 
Thus they begin hammering into the brains of factory workers, 
farm laborers and especially into the brains of the white 
collar workers in the lower brackets, that the present system 
can not take care of their needs, is not just and not competent. 
That socialism is the only solution to all the problems. Very 
few realize in time that socialism is nothing else but an 
escalator to a totalitarian form of government. 

6. Another very important task of the red termites is to 
undermine national defense through fear. The advertising of 
the superiority of the Soviet empire and of our own inferi- 
ority brings deadly results if it is done with purposeful plan- 
ning. A series of continuously exhibited pictures in seemingly 
innocent places representing our own burning airplanes, our 
own sinking vessels, our own wounded or dead soldiers can 
have an irreparable effect on young people’s mind. I recall 
those pictures I have seen on the walls of elementary schools 
in Besarabia, Rumania, showing the Russians as huge hairy 
monsters with big tusks and bloody swords. Primitive and 
awkward as these pictures were, they still resulted in creating 
such a fear complex in the minds of those children who had 
to grow up seeing them day after day, that fifteen years later 
when the Russian troops entered Rumania, all the Besarabian 
army units ran away before even facing a single Russian. 

7. When idealism, Christianity and patriotism are already 
destroyed in the mind of the youth, and replaced by cynical 
slogans of a materialistic ideology, the termites start their 
final attack, this time on the constitution itself and the rights 
of the individual. When I was a child, every citizen of 
Transylvania, provided he had not been convicted of a crime, 
had the right to carry a gun and buy a hunting license. After 
World War I, when the treaties of Versailles gave the country 
to Rumania, the Rumanian parliament passed a special law 
for Transylvania, according to which every person who had 
a firearm in his possession had to register the weapon with 
the police and get a permit which had to be renewed once 
a year. To most of the citizens this new law seemed to be only 
of minor importance. But two years later, when the Rumanian 
government began to take away some important civil rights 
which were guaranteed in the treaty, such as the use of the 
Hungarian language in schools and public offices, the freedom 
of the press, suddenly policemen entered the homes and con- 
fiscated all the guns, the serial numbers of which had all been 
registered in their files. 

This is just an example to illustrate to you what can happen 
if the people allow the government to tamper with the civil 
rights on any, even the most unsuspected field. It is the way 
of the termites to get into the strongest constitutional beams 
through the smallest opening, after diverting public attention 
by creating some minor controversial issue and giving it loud 
publicity. Very few people realized even here in the United 
States that not so long ago, just when the desegregation of 
public schools had been forced into the focus of public at- 
tention, that at the same time an important basic right had 
been taken away from the American citizen by the Supreme 
Court. A public health officer looking for rats or bugs can 
enter the homes of free citizens without any legal warrant, 
any time of the day, and no one has the right to stop him. It 
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might be a small matter and of no importance. But it is a 
dangerous precedent. Tomorrow another right can be caken 
away based on this court decision, and day after tomorrow 
another. And one day a war or some other crisis arises, and 
in midst of chaos the citizen finds himself a helpless subject 
of a well organized police state. 

This is exactly what the red termites are trying to do to 
you, and this is the way they are doing it. Now the question 
is, what can you do about it? First of all, you have to pay 
attention to what's going on around you. Once a year you 
termite-proof your house, and you are done with it. You 
can’t termite-proof your country the same way. You have to 
pay attention to it, day by day. 

First of all you must realize that whenever Christianity is 
not put into practice, and does not regulate your relations 
with your fellowmen, socialism steps in as a man-made sub- 
stitute, enforced by the government. Practice Christianity and 
advertise Christianity! Today, when advertisement is a high 
and complicated science based on psychology, you can not 
afford to leave this powerful weapon completely in the hand 
of your enemies. If only one per cent of the money our 
nation spends on advertising automobiles, toothpastes, wash- 
products and other things, would be spent on advertising the 
true Christian way of life, all social problems could easily be 
solved. Advertise therefore the traditional American way of 
life. Advertise the assets which made this country great. Give 
your children a chance to compare them with those advertised 
by the termites. 

Watch the books your children bring home, from school, 
library or news-stands. Read them with the eyes of a man 
who is fully responsible for everything that enters the brain 
of his child. Watch the stories in magazines and funny books, 
the plays on the television screen. And if you find something 
that is not in accordance with your beliefs, with the traditions 
of your country, with the truth, if you find something immoral, 
defeatist, dishonest or unchristian, don’t just brood over it, 
but protest! Protest to the editor, publisher, producer or spon- 
sor, and if they are good Americans they will gratefully 
appreciate your efforts in pointing out something that escaped 
their attention. 

Do not try to hide behind indifference, for sooner or later 
you will have to take a stand in order to survive. And it is 
much easier to fight the termites with a pen today, than with 
a gun tomorrow. Don't use the excuse that it is the govern- 
ments job to take care of such matters. If you dump all your 
duties into the lap of your government, you will be forced to 
give up your privileges, too. 

Watch your constitution, especially your Bill of Rights, and 
the rights of your states. Don’t let any concentration of powers 
slip up on you unnoticed, and don’t let minor controversial 
issues divert your attention. 

Keep in mind also, that not all the termites are necessarily 
communists. Some of them, and very often most of them, as 
it happened in Hungary, are just weak, cynical, and confused 
people, who are used by sinister powers to do the termite 
work. But their tragedy begins immediately after their de- 
structive job is accomplished. The first thing the Soviet con- 
querors did in Hungary and Rumania was to eliminate the 
very termites who did the work for them. They will become 
expendable, for dictators can not afford termites within their 
own walls. 

You can recognize a termite by the sign of cynical attitude 
and by the sign of fear. They are always impressed by the 
fighting power of the Soviet Union, and by its scientific 
achievements. They don’t seem to realize that the armed 
forces of the Soviet empire are recruited from the sons of 
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slaves, and are managed by fear. That they have nothing posi- 
tive to fight for. It was proven in World War II, just as it 
was proven again during the first period of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt, that the Russian soldier will not fight if he can 
see a fair possibility of surrendering without being punished 
for it later by his masters. 

On the third day of the Hungarian uprising three Russian 
divisions not only surrendered but fought side by side with 
the Hungarian people against the communists. Moscow was 
forced to withdraw all the other Russian army units stationed 
in Hungary before they had an opportunity to do the same. 
At that time everybody in Europe felt sure that the U.N. 
would recognize the new free Hungarian Republic as a 
sovereign state, and would not tolerate any Russian inter- 
ference. However, this remained a dream. It took the Russians. 
two weeks to bring in new troops from Mongolia and crush 
the Hungarian republic. It is a fact, and can be proven by 
hundreds of witnesses, that those new Mongolian troops were 
told by their communist leaders that they were fighting the 
English capitalists at the Suez. This shows that even the most 
ignorant Mongolians are not reliable in case of a war. A 
Russian colonel, who came over with his entire division the 
first day of the uprising, and went down fighting three weeks 
later in the Bakony forest, said to a Hungarian freedom fighter 
who is now in the United States “If America would send 
just one tank-division, so our people could see that they mean 
business, the war would be over in one day. The Russian 
people do not like communism any better than you do, but 
they have to obey in order to survive.” 


Where the Sputniks, Moonsticks and other technical 
achievements are concerned, just remember the pyramids of 
ancient Egypt. All they prove is that the ruthlessly harnessed 
manpower of a totalitarian empire if driven toward a certain 
goal can produce bigger monstrosities, and much faster per- 
haps, than the scattered efforts of free men. Should a Russian 
be the first man to reach the moon, it still won’t prove that 
he is a happier human being than the average American 
farmhand who takes his date every Saturday night to the 
drive-in theatre. The aim of any form of government is the 
happiness of the people, and happiness can not be measured 
by the number of rockets produced. None of the little gadgets 
which make life easier were ever invented in Soviet laboratories. 

Keep in mind, please, that dictators are not born, they are 
made. Just as totalitarian governments are created by lazy- 
minded citizens, as a result of unawareness, neglected duties, 
and responsibilities given away carelessly. You can’t have 
freedom without responsibilities. 

If you want to live in your own home, you have to take care 
of the roof, paint the walls, watch for termites, and repair 
whatever needs to be repaired. If you are too lazy to do all 
that, you can live in an apartment, and in this case someone 
else will do ali these things for you. However, the one who 
owns the building in which you decide to live, will have the 
right to tell you what kind of pets you can have, how many 
children, and what colors you can use to paint your rooms. 

The same is true about your country. You can keep it a 
private home that suits your special needs, your own way of 
life. Or you can concentrate it into a huge apartment house 
in which the government will tell you how to live, as is done 
in the communist dominated countries. It is entirely up to 
you. The defense of your country is not in the hands of the 
Armed Forces. The golden key to America, to the American 
way of life, is in your own hands. Don’t give it away. Other- 
wise you may find yourself one day as being the White Indian 
in your own country and there will be nothing left of the 
great American heritage, for which your organization stands, 
but a legend! 
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What Is A Loyalty Oath? 


THE EXPRESSION OF DEVOTION TO ONE’S COUNTRY 
By MARTIN B. McKNEALLY, National Commander of The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Delivered at a Legion banquet, Tucson, Arizona, December 14, 1959 


ity to visit again with old friends and to enjoy the great 

hospitality for which Arizona has become so famous. 
This is my first visit to this state and I have looked forward 
with anticipation to it, and in no instance have I been dis- 
appointed. The color and the majesty of your countryside 
is matched by your kindness and the warmth of your wel- 
come to all visitors. 

I come to you on this visit as the national commander of 
The American Legion and I can report well of your organi- 
zation. It is sound and vigorous in all of its divisions. We 
have done a fair amount of traveling and have talked before 
many groups and the prestige of The American Legion is 
high because it has supported a policy founded upon one 
th:: . only and that is what is best for America. Its prestige 
is »'gn because its voice is clear and its voice is clear be- 
cause it has always managed to see things in their proper 
perspective. It has seen what was there, not something else. 
I suppose this is so because the average Legionnaire views 
the events of our time with the twenty-twenty vision of 
undiluted patriotism. We have taken our stand on the great 
issues confronting the country and will continue to do so in 
spite of the fact chat we differ from highly articulate and 
sometimes over-emotionalized critics and scorners and cynics. 
One of the interesting developments in the new public 
philosophy is the perfection of the smear technique; the use 
of the broad unsupported generalization. The American 
Legion, has in the past, been insulted because of its devotion 
to nationalistic ideals, the exaltation of the flag and the 
preservation of the sovereignty of the United States. These 
are great causes and if they fail it will be because The 
American Legion has been unable and in somewise pre- 
vented from bringing home to all Americans their indis- 
pensability to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If 
we are unable it is due to our lack of concern, if we are pre- 
vented it is due to the web of confusion which has been 
spun around reasonably simple issues. 

One cannot but look with concern on signs that the image 
of America abroad has become distorted and distasteful, and 
indications of failure and decadence at home. 

I call to your attention as proof positive that the soul of 
America is in great danger to a book of recent publication 
written by Eugene Kinkead, entitled “In Every War But 
One.” This book is a treatment of the collapse of morale 
among prisoners of war in Korea. One out of three technically 
collaborated with the enemy. One out of seven did the busi- 
ness of the enemy, twenty-one elected to remain with the 
enemy, seventy-five returned home as espionage agents of 
the enemy. Thirty-eight per cent died in captivity. No one 
escaped. For the first time in America’s long record of mili- 
tary exertions, Americans were found to have lost the bond 
that unites free men together. For the first time the inevitable 
kinship among men which is the result of service to a 
great ideal was broken and Americans were at war with one 
another—a war in many of its aspects more cruel and more 
distressing than the one they fought with the enemy, for in 
this war Americans fought Americans, Americans betrayed 
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Americans, Americans murdered Americans. I suppose, that 
unmatched in the whole catalogue of human infamy will be 
the crime of one Gallagher who cast two of his fellow pris- 
oners, sick with dysentery and fatigued to the bone, out into 
the night where they died of the cold in shock and in dis- 
belief of their fate. 

Where I ask you, do you fit these statistics into a nation with 
an exalted mission?—a mission the like of which has never 
been equalled in the history of mankind. For the great burden 
of our country, Ladies and Gentlemen, is to keep the fires of 
individual freedom burning brightly in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans and to keep this America clean and sure of its purpose 
as the hope of all men and women abroad. 

Not only must our sense of mission be strong but the 
policies of our country, in this duel with Communism, must be 
courageous and responsive to the will of the people. In my 
travels in the last several weeks I have had a great opportunity 
to discuss with many Americans the issues facing this country 
and the role The American Legion must play in helping face 
these issues. 

I have found to a man a dreadful concern about the 
situation in Cuba. It is abundantly clear, to all now, that 
Castro is not the modern George Washington he was called 
by a New York City television master of ceremonies one 
Sunday night. He is something quite different. We do not 
know all that he is but this we do know—he is doing the 
business of our enemy. 

And I shall say this as one American that any head of state 
who consigns men to the firing squad, without just and fair 
trials, because of a failure on their part to support the revolu- 
tionary movement, inspires in me no confidence that he under- 
stands the nature of freedom or that he is a person worth 
conciliating. One cannot help but view the continuing passivity 
on the part of our government to the continuing insults to 
our flag and to our citizens as a species of appeasement and 
we all know appeasement has never worked and is particularly 
vile when it is engaged in to the prejudice of our own sover- 
eign citizens. I say to you, we shall continue to play the role 
of “Obliging Oliver” to our peril if, indeed, not to our doom, 
in this area and in other areas abroad. 

We shall not win that way, this war for the minds and the 
hearts of men. If policies without courage will not help us 
abroad, much less will they help us in all of the problems con- 
fronting us at home. A question of much moment before the 
American people is the one concerning what is called the 
loyalty oath. 

The American Legion, by resolution of its 1959 conven- 
tion, supports the loyalty oath provision of the National 
Defense Education Act. It does so on this theory: The National 
Defense Education Act is a part of the enactments of Congress 
providing for the security of the United States and as such 
those receiving benefits under it are special persons, they 
are singled out as special beneficiaries for a special reason and 
as such their loyalty to the United States and their freedom 
from the taint of disloyalty is properly an issue. 

To read the debate on the Kennedy-Clark bill which sought, 
at the last session of Congress, to repeal the section of the act 
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which required every student-beneficiary to sign an affidavit 
to the effect that he does not believe in and is not a member 
of and does not support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States government by 
force or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional means 
is to take an exercise, a lengthy exercise in evasion, begging 
the question and missing the point. One would think that 
loyalty to the soverign state is the exaction of an onerous, 
burdensome thing tc the average American. One would think 
that subversion was not the Communist business. One would 
think that freedom, in this desolate age, was not dying all over 
the world. One would have to conclude that the great states 
that have been overthrown, since 1945, were not helped to 
disaster by certain disloyal citizens within their boundaries. 
The fact of the matter is that loyalty is an issue and the United 
States must be protected against disloyalty. 

The fact of the matter is that those of us who support this 
affidavit, and have ourselves taken such an oath gladly, find 
in it no reflection on our integrity and our loyalry. When we 
insist upon our position we are disdained as anti-intellectual 
and as descendants of those who called for a religious test in 
the Middle Ages. This is specious nonsense. 

A man’s traffic with his God is a personal affair and is 
answerable in a forum over which we have no control. Treason 
to one’s country is another story. A tightly-organized society 
such as our own, exists by virtue of certain understandings, 
certain compacts: man to man. We are all participants in it 
and every man is affected by the deeds of his fellows. This 
principle is indeed part of the tradition of the common law. 
For instance, I must so use my property that it does not do 
injury to my neighbor. I may speak freely but I may not ex- 
pect my freedom to extend to me the right to shout fire in a 
theatre and thereby cause panic and injury to my fellows. 
Freedom, indeed, is a qualified thing. I cannot in any case 
commit injury to my fellow citizens without penalty. This is 
purely a social responsibility and its violation throws me out 
of step. 

Treason or betrayal of the common good as constituted in 
a duly authorized way is an act which violates the responsi- 
bility of one citizen to another. The average American is 
unable to follow the tenuous reasoning which identifies a 
religious test in the Middle Ages with a loyalty affidavit of 
today, except in so far as it identifies the loyalty oath with 
something admittedly bad for the purpose of destroying it. 

I have said to you that around the world in this age of brain- 
washing techniques and indoctrination, loyalty is in issue. 
“With every dawn,’ Camus tells us of our time, “masked 
assassins slip into some cell.” “Murder is the question before 
us.” This is the solemn keynote of our time. Shall we fail to 
heed it? According to the over anxious reasoning of certain 
college presidents? And in this connection it is worth noting 
that the hearings in the Senate catered to the opponents of the 
loyalty oath and entertained not a voice in support of it. It 
is interesting further to note that not one student voice was 
heard. After all this bill provides for a relationship between 
government and student, and those university boards and 
presidents who have withdrawn their institutions from it have 
deprived thousands of American youths of the personal bene- 
fits of this program and the benefits to the nation, by sum- 
mary action based upon unsubstantial reasoning may charge 
us with anti-intellectualism (and I am not sure what that term 
really means) but I do know this: they inspire me with no 
great admiration for their position. 

The battle against Communism is a struggle for men’s 
minds and in this struggle we shall not win by the mounting 
confusion of words that surround great issues. It has been 
argued that if the loyalty oath is to be included in a security 
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measure then it should also be included in a farm subsidy law. 
This is in effect to say that a farmer raising corn is in the 
same position as a man working in the field of molding men’s 
minds. Let us recognize that teachers and intellectuals occupy 
an exalted place in our society. They are the ones to whom 
we look for leadership and for light in this complex world. 
In short it may be said that they are the ones upon whom we 
ordinary people must ultimately depend. Are we asking more 
than they are willing to give in requiring this simple affirma- 
tion of loyalty to our country? Surely, no one in his right mind 
interprets this as a slander or a reflection upon them as a 
practical proposition. Teachers operating under the New York 
school system have been taking such an oath for years. No 
one has thought less of them for taking it. 

Now the subject of this discourse has been in defense of the 
loyalty affidavit and opposed to the reasoning used in an 
effort to defeat it. 1 would give the opponents of the loyalty 
oath a large measure of credit if they would base their case 
on the fact that the oath has little practical use in protecting 
the nation against subversion instead of trailing off into 
vaporish, thin skinned expressions of injured pride. Perhaps 
it is nothing more than a symbol of loyalty. Is symbolism bad? 
When a man tips his hat to a lady, he uses a symbol of 
respect; his head bowed in prayer is a symbol of his reverence. 
His use of the term His Excellency, to a governor, is a symbol 
of his submission to the authority of the law. Are these bad? 
Do we think more of a man if he fails to observe them? The 
loyalty oath is probably nothing but an expression of devo- 
tion to one’s country in this day of its darkest peril. But even if 
this is all that it is, who can deny that such an expression does 
some good? I have said to you that the battle of Communism 
is one for the minds of men. It must be fought in the class- 
room. 

But the battle against Communism must also be fought 
on the level of faith, not only across the plains of economic 
and scientific achievements. Communism proposes that life 
is material and a man is a product of nature with no purpose, 
no will, and no soul. This is a harsh doctrine but because they 
have succeeded in dressing it up with appeals to ideals and 
equality, they have succeeded in winning in many instances, 
the battle for the heart and the minds of men. Ours is a 
society and a system based upon ideals. Our job as Legionnaires 
is to keep the eyes of all Americans focused on the ideals of 
our country ard our job as Americans is constantly to trans- 
late the image of America abroad in terms of its ideals. 

We as members of The American Legion must keep alive 
the spirit of patriotism, love of country. This is our challenge. 
To those who have grown listless in their appreciation of 
individual freedom and the great gift of citizenship in this 
country let us constantly recount their blessings. They are 
neatly summed up in a passage written by a refugee—one 
who came to these shores from Herr Hitler’s concentration 
camps and eventually became a citizen of these United States. 
He wrote: 


“I am an American citizen . . . a member of the 
greatest fraternity on earth . .. The brotherhood of free 
men because a million American citizens have died and 
millions have suffered in the wars of our Republic. I 
have greater freedom than any other citizen of any other 
nation in any other period of mankind. I have greater 
freedom to work, to worship, to love, to learn and to 
play. Mine is the freedom to compete, to invent, to save, 
to invest, to create, to promote, to own. I have freedom 
to choose, to join, to vote, to speak, to travel, and to walk 
erect with head high. I am free to be my own self as 
an individual human soul. I am free to glorify God.” 
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the warmth and the kindness of your introduction. I 
wasn’t at all sure what might be said here in the nation’s 
capital about a fellow from the steel industry. 

In the past, when I had a more active role in steel manage- 
ment, I came to Washington quite often, and while I was 
always received warmly here—in fact, the heat was sometimes 
excessive—the atmosphere was not always kindly. 

Let me add how very much I appreciate the honor of this 
award. I accept it in behalf of the steel industry which I love 
so well and have tried to serve to the best of my ability all 
of my business career. 

When a man reaches my age he is sometimes beset with 
certain dangers affecting his hat size as well as his belt. For 
instance, he may start to believe all the nice things said about 
him in an inicoduction. And, when he gets an award, too, 
obviously, that can mean a real problem in hatbands! 

So, I think I had better say, quickly, that I do not consider 
myself much of a speaker. That fact will hardly come as a 
surprise to those of you within sound of my voice; and, I 
assure you that I have never tried to be an orator. 

There are only two excuses that I can give you for agree- 
ing to talk at all: One is the persuasive eloquence of Arnie 
Fine; and the other is that I only consented to try to do 
what I've always attempted to do in a talk, and that is to 
share a few convictions. 

I believe it was a German philosopher who, long ago, said 
that he would be willing to listen to anyone's convictions, 
but to no one’s doubts. Today, however, we seem to have 
accepted quite a different attitude in this country toward 
those with doubts. We read and hear far more complaints than 
we do convictions. 

Have you noticed how some critical study of our system 
or some charge against it is a headline or best-seller? A testa- 
ment of personal belief in our free system or for some of its 
many accomplishments—if printed at all—is buried back 
with the want-ads. 

Abroad, our wonderful President was cheered as foreigners 
everywhere he went affirmed their faith in him, and, I believe, 
their faith in the people, the example and the promise of our 
great country. Here at home, however, the fan mail still goes 
to the “viewers-with-alarm” while hardly any gets to the 
“pointers-with-pride.” 

Now, I don’t suggest that this negative emphasis is some- 
thing wholly new. We've always had our gripers, our moaners 
and groaners, along with their pollyanna opposites. But, it 
scems to me, ever since the Russians sent up some rockets, we 
have had a field day in this country finding fault with ourselves. 
And the popularity of the “Doubting-Thomas critic” indicates 
that it is much more fashionable to ask penetrating questions 
than to make any practical suggestions. 

Still, let me risk being unfashionable! As we go into what 
may become the “Sensational Sixties,” I would like to discuss 
some convictions about an American quality—to come right 
out and be in favor of it—and to suggest, as best I can, how 
this quality may help us as we apply it to the situation we 
face in the world and here at home. 


[ise YOU, Mr. Fine. I am very grateful to you for 


In a word, the quality is flexibiliry—which, to me, means 
an understanding that there is always a possible better way of 
doing things. This is our uniquely American quality, I believe, 
for we are a self-reliant anc 1 resourceful people. 

Flexibility comes—as a -uality—only to individuals who 
are free to make a few mistakes before finding their own better 
way. And flexibility features courage to try new ideas and to 
dare the frontiers of change in order to do things better. 

Our founding fathers faced their new decades with flexi- 
bility. They did not wait to be told how to live or until 
someone gave them a plan to build a country. They were 
uncertain, but they pushed on anyway to give growth to a 
new nation . . . living down their doubts, ignoring the doubts 
of others, and depending on their own imagination and vigor 
to meet change while it was still new and to take on risks 
while they were still young. 

Flexibility reflects also one of our national convictions that 
there is no one way which everyone must follow—in politics, 
in worship or in just getting a job done. Instead, we value 
our variety. And we frown on the fellow who claims to have 
the one and the only answer and who then tries to impose that 
answer on everyone else. 

For our political system we have a Republic which preserves 
individual freedom and democratic principles. We believe 
that this is best for us. Yet, we have no desire to force other 
people in other lands to follow our way. We may hope—and 
we do hope—that by our example other nations will be 
encouraged to do so; but we are not about to make them do so. 
We do not expect all people everywhere to govern themselves 
exactly as we do. 

For our economic system we have a remarkable way of 
mass production and distribution by which men can create 
abundance, share it widely and lead lives of dignity, of op- 
portunity and comfort in the here and now. But, in this, too, 
we are not out to cram our exact economic format down any 
other country’s throat. 

The Communists claim that they have another political and 
economic way which is the only way in the world. To enforce 
their system internally, we have seen them string a barbed 
wire barrier around one-third of the earth. This, we have 
found, is not only to shield their people from us or anything 
other than Communist ideas, but also a stockade to keep their 
citizens in captive nations from escaping. 

To expand their system's influence, the Russians have built 
a powerful military force, declared a cold war on us with its 
recent propaganda emphasis on a more rapid rate of economic 
growth than ours, along with a continuous campaign to 
exploit the weaknes: and ignore the streagth of our way of life. 

Thus, the cold war is not solely, or even mainly, military. 
In a larger sense, it is a vast contest over the values, the laws, 
the political and the economic systems by which the world in 
the future can grow and be governed. And, in this contest, over 
one-third of the world’s people, many of whom are just learn- 
ing to govern themselves, wonder which system will offer 
them the best way to grow. 

People in these newly-developing nations can see that our 
way is flexible and free and that the Communist system is 
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BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


inflexible and controlled. Yet, they may be overawed by the 
recent rate of Soviet growth and the progress of Russian 
science. And they may sense that in the competition between 
East and West, science and growth are related and may very 
well decide in which direction the wave of the future will go. 

We need to make a few things clear: First, in our example 
we place a major emphasis on freedom. It is a virtue we value 
far higher than we do either growth or science. As for science, 
we can admit to lags in some areas, but, on balance, we have 
a superior and broader technical base. As for growth, we need 
never admit that freedom restricts rapid economic progress. 
The fact is, freedom results in more, not less, material growth. 

We were once a nation of farmers, but in the forty years 
from 1870 to 1910 we moved to the top among industrial 
nations in the world and we have held that position for-half 
a century. Judged over the long term our sustained rate of 
growth under a free system is as high, if not higher, than any 
other nation in recorded history. 

We cannot deny, of course, that the Soviet’s rate of industrial 

rowth thus far is impressive. But I suggest that far from 
“~ complacent, it is realistic to point out that their “rate” 
is from a very much lower base. In terms of actual volume— 
the actual production of goods and services—they are closing 
the gap between us but it is doubrful that they will overtake 
us in this decade, and perhaps, not in the next. 

Another thing we should clear up is this confusion about 
the Soviet's rate of growth being another scientific accom- 
plishment of their own similar in scope to their Sputniks. 
What they are really doing, of course, is borrowing and apply- 
ing the western concepts of industrialization. 

I am no economist, but it seems to me, also, that economic 
growth itself is never wholly an achievement of science. 
Rather, it is the result of sacrifice to find and then to use the 
discoveries of science. Science provides the potential, of course, 
but much more than a discovery is needed to add to productive 
capacity. 

Most experts agree that the recent spurt in the Soviet’s rate 
of growth came about, primarily, because the Russian people 
were forced to do without things, and so, all that they were not 
permitted to consume was plowed back into growth. 

It is clear that they have thereby been building up their 
base for increased industrial capacity. At the same time, they 
have borrowed still another of our ideas, namely, the incentive 
system, in order to stimulate more efficient production with 
their present capacity. 

Our free society's foundations were set by men who volun- 
tarily worked hard for their reward. They endured economic 
strain willingly so that they could save enough to invest and 
thereby speed up their own and this nation’s economic 
progress. And, they were encouraged, not forced, to do so by 
an incentive. 

No one that I know of in any of the Communist, the so- 
called Capitalist or uncommitted countries in the world has 
invented any new, scientific or automatic method for economic 
advance. To grow, materially, any society's people must work, 
save, invest, and wait. How long this can be done by force 
is something even the Communists aren’t sure of, since they 
are turning, more and more, to our motivation of personal 
growth. 

Those critics here at home that I spoke of earlier have 
grave doubts about our rate of growth. Because of the Soviet 
record they want our rate to be much higher. This end may be 
a worthy one but not by the means I have heard suggested. 
For, apparently, these critics want us to just grow faster 
without our working for it, without our saving for it, without 
investing and waiting for it. 

Instead, our Government is to give us a more rapid rate of 
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growth right now—and, with a minimum of inconvenience. 
The means? Why, more Government spending, higher rates 
of pay and just more gross national product regardless of 
what kind or how achieved. And, if all this should generate 
more inflation, that, it seems, is a minor price to pay. 

Those calling for this more rapid rate of growth at the 
price of more inflation seem to labor under the illusion that 
the same dollar we use to strengthen our economy by raising 
our productive capacity can go into public works, housing 
projects, or other spending plans. The truth is that it cannot 
be done that way. 

As for growth through higher rates of pay, this is certainly 
a case of cart before the horse. We have to produce more in 
order to have more. The only way an increase in total buying 
power can be “real” and stimulate growth is through increases 
in productive efficiency. Of course, a pay imcrease can come 
out of some other consumer's hide, in which case it provides 
neither growth nor any additional total purchasing power. 

Now, the Russians labor under no such illusions about 
growth. They have, in my opinion, the very worst possible 
way to grow from the standpoint of meeting both the material 
and spiritual needs of people. But, at least they have under- 
stood what world history should prove to us, that inflation is 
an insecure basis for sustained growth and inevitably ends in 
failure. 

When there are even these little, gradual shots of inflation, 
and they become generally expected, real growth is impeded. 
For, under such conditions, there is less and less tendency 
to save. Investments go into things that do not make for 
larger or more efficient production, poor management is pro- 
tected and inefficient work practices allowed to continue as 
inflation gives the illusion of well-being. 

Why do you suppose we still are so far ahead of the 
Russians in over-all production? Isn’t it primarily because our 
American workers have been equipped with the most and the 
finest industrial tools in the world? And, our ability to design, 
to build and to use ever more efficiently the world’s best 
productive machines, provides us, today and tomorrow, our 
best hope of staying ahead. 

When any new tool is deemed necessary in the Soviet Union 
they can, of course, get the necessary capital by simply taxing 
whatever amount is needed. Since their people have nothing 
to say in the matter, the Soviets can be ruthless in diverting 
capital from consumer goods and channeling it into heavy 
industry. A million ts can starve if need be to advance 
the cause of capital formation. 

Thank heaven, that is not our way. We do not believe in 
development by murder. We rely—and happily so—on the 
voluntary decisions of those who have been encouraged to 
save and who are willing to invest their capital. We depend, 
therefore, on an incentive—the hope of a reasonable profit. 
And thus, a profit, or the prospect of one, is our best spur to 
keep our productive facilities superior. 

And, we must have more tools and better tools for reasons 
other than the cold war competition. As you know, there are 
fundamental changes taking place in the world. As we enter 
the Sixties, American business is no longer the supreme 
supplier of manufacture in free world markets. 

Elsewhere in the world, modern plants with increased 
capacity ‘ave risen from the rubble of World War II. Many 
nations tive adopted our mass production techniques. And 
these foreign competitors now have not only new equipment 
but significant cost advantages: Generally, they have less 
restrictive labor practices, lower hourly labor costs and better, 
or at least nearly identical, solutions to the problems of raw 
materials. 

To compete in this changing world and to hold our own in 
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the cold war, we had better encourage, rather than discourage 
savings and investment. If we use further inflation as our 
means to grow, we would defeat not only that voluntary 
stimulus to save but also the hope of real, sustained, growth. 
In addition, we must check two persistent cost-raising forces: 
One, the pay increases that go beyond productivity and, the 
other, inefficient methods of production. 

Now, strangely enough, the same critics of our present rate 
of growth speak of such things as reducing the length of the 
work week, slowing the installation of new equipment and 
freezing men to outdated methods of production. 

This seems to me a lop-sided logic. All other things being 
equal, if we shorten the work week, we would tend to lessen 
our Capacity to grow. And, to the extent that we restrict, or 
place obstacles in the path of new machines or new methods 
we likewise hold back our growth potential. 

This is, of course, one of the thorny problems in the steel 
industry, but it applies to all American industry. And, it 
affects broadly our aspiration never to come in second to the 
Russians in over-all production. The fact is, if we want to 
achieve a much higher rate of economic growth we will have 
to postpone shorter work weeks, improve our methods con- 
stantly and use more, not fewer, machines of production. 

Such things will cause changes. Changes in the nature of 
work are an inevitable part of the pattern of growth. And, 
these changes will require time—time to train people to higher 
skills and re-tool their new jobs so that they may understand 
how to do them and derive the satisfaction of doing them well. 

The most important consideration in any change caused 
by a new machine or new method is the workingman involved. 
American business management understands this. And, through 
company training programs, through personnel policies that 
take into account normal turn-over and through compensation 
programs, management attempts to cushion wherever possible 
the necessary changes. 

There can be—and are—valid arguments over how much 
time is necessary for an orderly and humane transition to more 
machines and better methods. But there can scarcely be a 
convincing argument against the fact that if we do not 
improve our productive facilities and techniques we cannot 
grow. We could even be on our way to becoming a second- 
class industrial country. 

Thus, one of the convictions I want to share with you is 
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simply this: It isn’t complacency about our rate of growth 
versus the Soviet’s that should disturb us; it is, rather, the 
refusal of these critical fellows to face the facts of how sus- 
tained growth under a free system depends on savings and 
profit possibilities to attract investment. 

How ironic—and tragic—it would be if we failed to use 
these essential features of our free system—the features which 
brought America to the pinnacle of the modern world; while, 
in the meantime, a slave-system borrowed more and more of 
our ideas to catch and pass us in a production race. 

In my view, we do not need some great leap forward as 
was enforced in China in order to impress the world with 
ruthless efficiency. Certainly, it will not help us to grow to 
take dose after dose of inflation which would further devalue 
our’dollar, hamper our ability to compete in the world and end 
in eventual collapse. What we need, anyhow, is not some 
spurt in growth but to go on growing and proving as we do 
that our free system can make life and living worthwhile for 
people. 

To go on growing we need to continue to find and use new 
ideas, new machines and new methods. We have done this 
best and will do it better than anywhere else because we are 
free and, therefore, a flexible people. Let us answer this 
question the new nations of Africa and Asia ask, by saying: 
“Growth takes more than science or some cold-blooded 
method of capital formation. The best way to grow is with 
people . . . people who are free and can grow, too.” 

Under a system of free enterprise, Western Germany, in 
less than ten years, replaced her bombed-out plants and ma- 
chines and regained her industrial power. That experience and 
many other Western examples, including our own, show the 
value of the voluntary way to growth and progress. 

Andrew Carnegie once said, “Let floods or fire destroy my 
plant from the face of the earth, but if I retain my organiza- 
tion I would be whole again in six months.” 

The final conviction I want to share is that you could take 
away all of America’s plants and means of production. If all 
we had lefc were the people, the skilled workingmen and 
managers, we could, under. our free system, once again lead 
the industrial world in a very short time. 

For our greatest advantage over the Russians is that we 
have freedom and that gives us the flexibiliry which is the 
best way to grow! 


s s o 
Unity In Diversity 
INTERNATIONAL COMITY AND CO-OPERATION 
By DR. ALI SASTROAMIDJOJO, Indonesian Ambassador to the United Nations 


Delivered at the dedication of a new Science and Engineering Building, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, New Jersey, 
January 15, 1960 


RESIDENT SAMMARTINO, Distinguished Faculty, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you for this great honor, 
and for your kind words in presenting me with an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law. Soon I shall be returning 
to Indonesia, which, for the past few years, I have represented 
at the United Nations. As you know, Indonesia is one of the 
non-aligned countries, following an active independent foreign 
policy; a policy of international co-operation “with no strings 
attached.” But I fear that, in accepting this unexpected honor, 
I myself shall be returning to Indonesia with strings attached 
to Fairleigh Dickinson University—strings of deep apprecia- 
tion and warm remembrance. 
I shall also be returning to Indonesia at a time when there 
is renewed hope of strengthening international comity and 


cooperation. In recent months there has been a marked relaxa- 
tion of cold-war tensions. One may recall, in this respect, the 
visit of Premier Khrushchev to the United States, the im- 
portant proposals on general and complete disarmament 
presented by the Soviet Premier to the United Nations, the 
agreement reached by the Great Powers to hold a May summit 
meeting, and the other agreements on matters relating to a 
resumption of disarmament talks and co-operation in the 
exploration of outer space. But all these things, coupled with 
a pianissimo in the East-West dialogue, may be seen as both 
effects and causes of the new spirit in international relations— 
that spirit which is commonly referred to as the spirit of 
Camp David. 

However, there are two factors which, I believe, can be 
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cited as being largely responsible for producing the spirit of 
Camp David, and which give rise for hope that the thaw in the 
cold-war will not once again freeze over to its former dan- 
gerous, immovable thickness. 

First, there is the realization that war today means nothing 
less than mutual annihilation. The incalculable destructive 
force of modern weapons has made resort to armed force 
suicidal. We are all, whether citizens of nuclear or non-nuclear 
Powers, “on the beach.” 

But alone the knowledge that we have reached a stalemate 
of terror is not enough to wipe away the hostility and the 
mutual suspicions nurtured in the decade of the fifties. And 
this brings me to the second factor involved in the new spirit 
of Camp David. 

It is the acknowledgment and increasing consciousness of 
the fact that the world today is an inter-dependent world. As 
much as we are bound up together in this business of human 
survival, so living—not merely surviving but living full, 
creative lives—is becoming more and more dependent on 
achieving mutual co-operation and understanding. This is the 
other side of the scientific and technological coin. Science 
and technology have brought us closer together, opened new 
channels of communication, and have made helping one 
another not only a necessity and possibility, but a rich and 
profitable human adventure. 

What I have been saying so far may seem obvious to you. 
It may also seem apparent when I add that in such an inter- 
dependent world the building of military Power blocs is an 
anachronism. In this age of the splitting of the atom and of 
exploration in outer space, thinking in terms of Power blocs 
inevitably must become as outdated, sterile and self-defeating 
as the Maginot line or “Fortress America” type of mentality. 
It is surely an anachronism to peek fearfully at one another 
through fortress slits in this era of the picture window. 

What I am pleading for, what I think may be slowly 
evolving, is a desire to discard Power bloc relationships in 
favor of expanded trade and friendly contacts with all nations. 
Instead of a divided world, let us have an open world in which 
there can be a healthy and prolific exchange of ideas and 
information. This was indeed the idea behind the Bandung 
Conference. 

At this Conference, the countries of Asia and Africa came 
together as a group to acquire greater knowledge about one 
another, to exchange information and ideas, and to co-operate 
in the attainment of matters of mutual interest. I stress the 
word “group.” The countries of Asia and Africa did not intend 
to form a regional bloc with the aim of making themselves 
impregnable, of holding off or isolating themselves from an- 
other bloc viewed as hostile to their interests. We did not 
form a bloc. On the contrary, along with regional co-opera- 
tion, we sought at Bandung to strengthen peace and security 
by widening the areas of friendly co-operation with all mem- 
bers of the community of nations, including co-operation in 
the economic, social and cultural fields. 

This is also, | may point out, the primary aim of the United 
Nations, which has been set up as a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations. As an organization of sovereign states 
dedicated to the maintenance and strengthening of peace, one 
may well apply to it the motto that has been adopted by the 
Republic of Indonesia: Unity in Diversity. Unity in diversity 
means co-operation in the pursuit of common ends without 
giving up one’s own unique personality and beliefs. 

The United Nations, moreover, reflects quite accurately the 
world as a whole. Thus, the warm winds that have been melt- 
ing the ice floes of the cold-war were also felt at the recently 
concluded 14th session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Perhaps the most conspicuous sign of the present 
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relaxation of international tensions was the unprecedented 
adoption of a draft resolution on general and complete dis- 
armament sponsored by every Member State of the Organiza- 
tion. 

At the same time, however, the United Nations continucs 
to suffer from the rigidity imposed upon it by the formation 
of Power blocs. This has created a tendency to seek the settle- 
ment of international problems outside the Organization or to 
leave their settlement in the hands of the Secretary-General 
and his staff. At the past session, Power bloc voting also 
accounted largely for the long-stalemated election of a non- 
permanent member of the Security Council. This stalemate 
was broken at the last hour by virtue of an act of mutual 
accommodation by the two parties seeking the Council seat and 
their respective supporters. 

Let me digress for a moment at this point to emphasize 
that it is not necessary to demand always definitive solutions 
of international problems. Generally it is not possible to find 
an all-or-nothing solution, and accommodation or compromise 
become a necessity. International problems, after all, are not 
the same as mathematical problems, although, I may add, 
even in mathematics one must sometimes make adjustments 
in order to arrive at a workable solution. To refuse to recog- 
nize the need and, indeed, the beneficence of making adjust- 
ments to reality may lead to the adoption of extreme positions 
that are actually destructive of the ends being sought. As in 
personal dealings, so in international relations there must 
be a willingness to be flexible, to compromise and to ac- 
commodate. 

Given a willingness to seek workable solutions, and with 
the knowledge that human survival is at stake, I am confident 
that the sixties will prove to be the decade of increasing 
rapprochement between East and West. It will mean facing 
challenges and probably stiff competition too. It will demand 
imagination, rather than intransigence, in grappling with 
world problems. And in this fast moving, continuously chang- 
ing world, we can certainly expect to be confronted with new 
as well as old problems. 

One type of problem which I fervently hope will disappear 
once and for all from the international scene is that of 
colonialism. Notwithstanding the fine assertion that colonial- 
ism is on the decline, the only war still raging in the world 
today is the struggle for national liberation in Algeria, a 
struggle which has now entered its sixth year. Remnants of 
colonialism continue to fester in Asia. Africa is in ferment; 
its people determined to take their rightful place in the 
community of nations. As we enter the decade of the sixties, 
with many African nations standing on the threshold of 
independence, I can indeed think of nothing better than that 
the close of this decade shall mark the final and complete 
demise of colonialism and the peaceful birth of freedom for 
all peoples. 

The other problem in the forefront today is that of the 
have and the have-not nations. It is a problem of enormous 
magnitude. Yet, the resources available for tackling this prob- 
lem are boundless and immeasurable, provided only that they 
are utilized in a constructive and creative manner. 


This implies also that economic assistance to the less- 
developed countries be primarily channeled through the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. Such assistance 
should not be transformed into competitive political issues 
between the Power blocs or as a pawn for wooing the al- 
legiance of the recipient countries. Nor should international 
assistance be viewed as international charity. Efforts to raise 
the standards of living in the less-developed nations have as 
their goal the creation of an ever-expanding world economy 
in the prosperity of which all nations will share. Thus, respond- 
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ing to the needs of the less-developed countries is not merely 
a matter of humanitarianism or idealism, but is also good 
business. 

Today, there is a yawning, growing gap between the 
industrialized and the less-developed nations. The challenge 
of tomorrow is to produce a “grand design” for bridging this 
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gap; a “grand design” to which all nations shall contribute, 
in which all nations shall participate co-operatively, and from 
which all nations shall benefit and prosper. 

May I, in concluding, once again thank you for the great 
honor you have paid me in conferring upon me this honorary 
degree. 


A Sound Monetary System 
For The United States 


THE MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Executive Vice President, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, New York, New York 


The views presented by the author are solely bis own and in no way commit the members 
of this Committee whose opinions are expressed only over their respective signatures 


Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, New York City, January 20, 1960 


system and policy the following are the principal 
elements that require proper understanding and treat- 
ment: 

(1) The need to introduce the element of integrity into 
our currency by making it redeemable in gold at the statutory 
rate of $35.00 per fine ounce. 

(2) The need to deprive our political parties of the un- 
restrainable power they have over the public purse and the 
people by virtue of the use of irredeemable currency. 

(3) The need to avoid acceptance of the slogans being 
employed to enable the government to retain its use of irre- 
deemable currency and its control or management of our 
economy—the slogans “of expanding or full production, full 
employment, and a stable price level.” 

(4) The need to oppose the various movements afoot in 
behalf of monetary and fiscal integration under the President 
—a proposal for unconstitutional monetary and fiscal dic- 
tatorship by the Executive. 

(5) The need to oppose the agitation by the gold mine 
bloc, and others, for a mislabeled “free” market for gold which 
is a device designed to lead to another devaluation of our 
dollar. 

(6) The need to establish an inviolable principle that the 
Federal Reserve System shall be free from political pressure 
and manipulation. 


T THE UNITED STATES is to obtain a sound monetary 


NEED FOR THE QUALITY OF INTEGRITY IN OUR CURRENCY 


An irredeemable currency, such as we have domestically, 
lacks the quality of integrity. And since our currency is the 
bloodstream of our economic, social, and political systems, it 
contaminates them all. Corruption develops as naturally as 
“fungus on a muckheap”—to use some famous words on the 
consequences of using an irredeemable money. 

Our irredeemable currency gives our government unrestrain- 
able control over the people's purse as is illustrated by the 
spending orgy of our government since 1932. Another conse- 
quence has been the fact that its use has opened the way to, 
and invited, our persistent march, led by our national govern- 
ment, into the Death Valley of Socialism and a governmen- 
tally-managed economy. Still another is the relatively sharp 
decline in the purchasing power of our currency—58 per cent 
since 1939. If the government's indexes of wholesale prices 
are reliable, our dollars in 1959 and 1960 have had the lowest 
purchasing power ever reached since 1749. 


Every socialist or totalitarian government employs irre- 
deemable currency, and for good reason: it gives such govern- 
ments unrestrainable control over the public purse. Our use 
of irredeemable currency gives Congress, the Treasury, the 
Executive, and the Federal Reserve banks, working in com- 
bination, a free hand in the use of what should be the people’s 
money but which in fact is a money subject to government 
manipulation and manufacture through monetization of Fed- 
eral debt through the banks. 

Consider carefully a recent statement by an official of the 
United States Treasury—and this is official Treasury doctrine 
at the present time. Said he: “We do not believe that re- 
deemability is feasible or desirable. We believe that the 
most important use of gold is to serve as a reserve for the 
domestic and international monetary functions of the Govern- 
ment [italic supplied]. It is the general rule of leading 
countries to use gold as a monetary reserve and not for the 
purpose of redeeming national currencies.” 

Ir should be noticed that it is the convenience of the 
government, ot the welfare of our people or nation, that 
is given prime consideration. That is the argument of every 
dictator who demands the powers that make it easiest for 
him to carry out his plans. No curb bit should be placed on 
him by permitting the people to have an effective power over 
the government’s use of the public purse as is provided by a 
redeemable currency. 

The fundamentally important consideration is that a govern- 
ment does not dare to disturb a people unduly when a nongold 
currency is redeemable in gold. It is not that a people with a 
redeemable currency at their disposal tends, in the absence 
of such concern, to demand a heavy percentage of Treasury 
gold. For example, during the decade 1923-1932, the average 
of the yearly percentages of our monetary gold stock drawn 
into domestic circulation was 2.52. The highest yearly per- 
centage was 3.56 in 1932; the lowest was 1.68 in 1930. 

Our national government and Reserve banks have demon- 
strated that they do not wish to be in a position in which they 
would have to fear the people, that they prefer to have the 
people fear them and to be helpless in those fears. Consequent- 
ly, both the national government and Reserve bank authorities 
(with some exceptions in the case of some individuals) urge 
the retention of irredeemable currency for domestic use. They 
support redemption for foreign central banks and govern- 
ments because they are beyond the control of our government 
and Reserve authorities. 
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WALTER E. SPAHR 


NEED TO DEPRIVE OUR POLITICAL PARTIES OF THE POWERS 


INHERENT IN THE USE OF IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY 

If we are to be assured that this Republic is to continue to 
exist; if the uncontrollable spending orgy of our Federal 
government is to be brought under control; if a constitutional 
Federal government is'to be restored and preserved, the starting 
point in that vitally-urgent reform is to restore control of 
the public purse to the people as individuals by the institution 
of a redeemable currency. With that as a solid base on which 
to operate—with a healthy bloodstream coursing through our 
economic, social, and political veins—, we should be able to 
concentrate on the secondary and related problems and do it 
with some assurance of success, an assurance denied us while 
we are under the influence of the insidious drug of irredeem- 
able currency. 


NEED TO AVOID ACCEPTANCE OF SLOGANS WHICH PERMIT 
THE GOVERNMENT TO USE IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY AND 
TO MANAGE OUR ECONOMY 


Our national government is now employing the slogans of 
“expanding or full production, full employment, and a stable 
price level” to elicit popular support. These catch words do 
not imply that our government would relinquish its prac- 
tically-unlimited powers inherent in the use of irredeemable 
currency or that it would turn from its persistent socialization 
and development of a governmentally-managed economy. 
Quite the opposite is the case. And, in harmony with the 
current widespread practice of mislabeling, some of our high 
national officials call a stable index of prices “maintenance 
of integrity in our currency”—as though an irredeemable bill 
of exchange could have the quality of integrity! 

The criterion of a healthy economy is the attainment of 
the highest possible degree of economic equilibrium—that 
is, of economic harmony among the factors of production, in 
exchange (domestic and international), in consumption, in 
the distribution of income, in the relationship between the 
government and private enterprise. This implies a sound 
money system, use of credit for purposes that will liquidate 
it when it matures, and a government acting as an even- 
handed umpire in the regulation of competitive practices and 
of monopolies. 

Competitive enterprise leads to maladjustments and read- 
justments in productive enterprise, with the consequence that 
the currently-popular slogan of “expanding or full production” 
is a concept of advocates of a governmentally-managed econo- 
my in a country such as ours. No one can know what “full 

roduction” means. Furthermore, the slogan is contradicted 
- our subsidizing of agricultural scarcity, and by various 
other government programs designed to maintain high prices. 
Relatively full production probably could exist in a country 
such as ours or Germany, or France, or England, or Russia 
under the whiplash of government in time of war. It probably 
exists in countries of extreme poverty in which even women 
and children assume onerous burdens in an effort to exist. 

Much the same may be said of the concept of “full 
employment.” 

The idea being propagated that maintenance of a stable 
index of prices is an admirable principle and that it is proof 
that a currency is sound or has the quality of integrity cannot 
be defended as good economics. It is a revival of the type 
of thought so prevalent in the 1920's before the economic 
crash of 1929. The only good stable index of prices is one 
that flows naturally from, and rests upon, a high degree of 
economic equilibrium and a redeemable currency. A stable 
index of prices can end in serious trouble, as in 1929, even 
when a currency is redeemable, if an economy is saturated 
with misuse of credit and serious economic maladjustments. 
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A stable index of prices obscures endless and serious mal- 
adjustments when a currency is irredeemable. 


NEED TO OPPOSE PROGRAMS FOR MONETARY AND FISCAL 
INTEGRATION UNDER THE PRESIDENT 

Various groups and individuals have been pressing, over a 
period of at least a dozen years, for such integration. It would 
require that Congress relinquish to the President its fiscal 
functions under the Constitution. The Federal Reserve au- 
thorities also would lose their proper independence. 

The program is a recommendation of Executive dictatorship 
in national monetary and fiscal affairs. It would be uncon- 
stitutional; but attempts are made to circumvent that fact by 
a variety of suggestions as to informal arrangements, all 
clothed in the garments of enlightenment, progress, better 
government, and better controls over our monetary and fiscal 
affairs. 

NEED TO OPPOSE AGITATION FOR A MISLABELED 
“FREE” MARKET FOR GOLD 

The only good free market for gold, considering the 
monetary qualities of gold, is that which is an integral part 
of a gold standard under which all buyers and sellers of gold, 
including the United States Treasury, are free to buy and 
sell at the statutory price fixed by Congress. 

The mislabeled “free” market for gold, urged by the gold 
mine interests and their friends, is a device designed to lead 
to another devaluation of our dollar. In the gold bloc’s 
program, the United States Treasury is to sit on the side lines 
with its huge stock of gold so that it cannot depress prices 
for the relatively small supply of gold which the gold mine 
interests can throw on the market against whatever demand 
may exist. Since irredeemable paper money and gold are 
very different things, it is to be expected that the price of 
this highly restricted supply of gold may rise much above the 
statutory rate of $35.00 per fine ounce. Should prices rise to 
$70 or $100, as the gold bloc insists would be the case, it 
should be expected that they would contend, as they do now, 
that such a market price demonstrates the true value of an 
ounce of gold and that therefore the statutory price for gold 
should be raised to the market price. 

The program is designed to get another devaluation of our 
dollar in order to increase the profits of the gold mine interests 
at the expense of a fixed standard monetary unit for the 
people of the United States. The common practice has been 
to wrap that purpose in the flags of free private enterprise and 
private property to elicit support of people who are not 
sufficiently careful to perceive what actually is involved. 

Our dollar should not be devalued again. There is no valid 
argument that can be offered in support of another devaluation 
of our dollar. 

Repeated devaluation was the course taken by France, 1928- 
1959. It practically destroyed the value of her franc; it led 
to the loss of her Fourth Republic, to the coming of a dictator, 
to the institution of the Fifth Republic, and to the deflation, 
effective January 1, 1960, of the depreciated franc at a rate 
of 100 of the old to one of the new. 

There should be a lesson for us in that experience with 
repeated devaluations. We need badly to rid ourselves of the 
delusion, chiefly imported into this country in the early 1930's, 
that mutilation of a monetary standard provides the solution 
to economic maladjustments that should be corrected by other 
and appropriate measures. 


NEED TO MAKE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM INVIOLABLE 


The principle is well established by the history of central 
banking that when a government directs the activities of a 
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central banking system, through ownership or otherwise, the 
value of the currency of that nation is soon undermined. 

During World War II, the Federal Reserve authorities 
threw themselves into the arms of the Treasury in the interests 
of cheap money and easy financing by the government. The 
value of our dollar went down rapidly. Since 1951, the picture 
has improved considerably; nevertheless, there is a persistent 
agitation in Congress and out in behalf of cheap money and 
impairment of the proper independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. Any impairment of that independence is unsound and 
should be resisted. Indeed the central banking picture would 
be healthier than it is if the Reserve authorities conformed 
to the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act and maintained 
the independence from the Treasury and easy money which 
the Act either authorizes or directs. 

THE NEEDED First STEPS, PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS, 

AND DESIRABLE CONSEQUENCES 
The first steps to be taken are for informed, careful, and 


responsible men to persuade the President and Secretary of 
the Treasury to insist that Congress promptly make our cur- 
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rency redeemable in the present standard gold dollar. Such 
reform comes from the top down, not from a mass movement. 
The mass of people embrace an irredeemable currency as the 
drug addict embraces his drug, and they resist reform in the 
same manner. 

But after the operation has been performed, the general 
public responds enthusiastically to the sense of new health; 
and people wonder how they could have supposed that irre- 
deemable bills of exchange could be superior to those that 
are redeemable in standard gold. 


There is renewed confidence in the government because it 
has restored the principle of integrity to their currency. 
Optimism spreads. Business tends to expand and on a sounder 
basis. Gold tends to flow in from abroad. The government is 
able to sell its securities to savers, and to refund its debt, at 
lower rates of interest than otherwise tends to be the case. 
An insurmountable obstacle to socialization of this nation is 
erected. The power of the purse is returned to the people 
where it properly belongs, and must be, if this Republic is 
to be preserved. 


Three Menacing Subversions 


System 


FEDERAL PATERNALISM, SUPREME COURT USURPATION OF POWER 
AND LABOR LEADERS ARROGANCE 


By HARRY F. BYRD, Senator of Virginia 


Delivered before the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Illinois, December 15, 1959 


this 1959 meeting of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. It is always a pleasure for me to participate in Farm 
Bureau meetings. 

I take pride in being a conservative. Sometimes I am called 
old fashioned; but this is not the worst thing I have been 
called over a period of 50 years in public life. Let me tell you 
some of the things I believe. 

I believe sound progress should be a primary purpose in 
every man’s life. Sound progress is a source of strength. But 
progress is not sound unless it is based on sound financing; 
this is another application of the theory of checks and balances 
which has been so useful in our form of government. 

Our form of government is the greatest and most productive 
the world has ever known. The fundamentals on which it was 
founded must be preserved. I have always fought wherever 
they were being attacked. They guarantee our freedoms and 
nourish our free enterprise system under which it is possible 
for every American to start at the botcom and work to the top. 

I believe it is the individual initiative and national strength 
developed under our system that have brought this Nation to 
world leadership in relatively few generations. Historically, 
lives of nations are measured in hundreds—even thousands—of 
years. I want ours to be the longest and best. 

I believe our form of government, our system and our free- 
doms can and would be destroyed by continuing centralization 
of government. Excessive centralization of government will 
inevitably lead to excessive federal regulation, competition and 
taxation. In short, it will lead to state socialism. 

I believe our people want our system perpetuated and 
strengthened. Basically the requirements are simple honesty 
and individual initiative, independent attitude and hard work, 


] AM HONORED to be among those on the program of 


constructive production and free competition, and progressive 
development with sound financing. How well are we measuring 
up? 

This Nation is showing signs of weakness when it should 
be strongest. Our form of government is being challenged 
from abroad and undermined at home. I pray none of us will 
live to see the fall of our great free enterprise system; but our 
freedoms are already being weakened. 

We are in serious need of character and fortitude to restore, 
develop and defend the sources of national strength which 
raised this country to world leadership. I urge your attention to 
these conditions today because we are in an historic turning 
point in world history. 

We are entering a new era of atomic energy, rocketry, 
space, etc. Our population is increasing. Our resources are 
great. Our productive know-how and capacity are yet unsur- 
passed. Representative democracy with free enterprise should 
thrive soundly on these elements for the good of all mankind. 

I firmly believe that with responsible citizenship, good 
government, and fiscal soundness there could be no fear for 
the future. Without these there can be neither solid progress 
nor security with military preparedness. These are simple re- 
quirements. But we are showing weakness at many points. 

Our strength has been sapped by paternalism in federal 
bureaucracy grown too big, usurpation of power by the federal 
Supreme Court grown too mighty, and force of labor leaders 
grown too arrogant. These have undermined our system, 
changed our attitudes, and hobbled our will for freedom. 

We are faced today with more deficits, more debt, growing 
inflation, sinking foreign trade balance, dwindling gold re- 
serves, Russian gains in the continuing race in scientific, mil- 
itary and economic fields. These are serious weaknesses. They 
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are dangerous conditions which must be reversed. 

Federal deficit financing has been the rule for more than a 
quarter of a century. But the fiscal situation in the United 
States Government deteriorated faster in fiscal years 1958-59 
than in any comparable peacetime period during my 26 years 
in the Senate. 

In the short span of six months we moved from estimates 
of virtually balanced budgets to combined deficits of $15.4 
billion. In the same period we were forced to raise the statu- 
tory limit on the federal debt twice. In fact, it has now been 
raised the third time in two years. 

During the past fiscal year federal debt passed the World 
War II peak, and federal spending and deficit financing 
reached levels exceeded only in years of all-out global war 
emergency. There will be more debt and deficit this fiscal year. 
Budget Director Maurice Stans sees rising expenditures in the 
future. 

Today, December 15, 1959, the federal debt is at its all time 
peak in the history of this Republic. The debt is now $292-14 
billion and it is expected to be a billion dollars higher this 
time next month. There are no plans to begin paying off this 
astronomical debt. 

AS OF THIS DATE, I FORESEE ANOTHER DEFICIT 
THIS FISCAL YEAR OF $1 BILLION TO $2 BILLION. A 
$95 MILLION SURPLUS IS THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE. 
BUT THE SPENDING ESTIMATE IS TOO LOW AND 
THE REVENUE ESTIMATE IS TOO HIGH. SPENDING 
UP TO $80 BILLION AND REVENUE NOT EXCEEDING 
$78 BILLION WOULD NOT BE SURPRISING. 

Deficit financing is a heavy factor in continuing inflation. 
Purchasing power of the dollar has dropped for the past seven 
consecutive months. It is down to 47.3 cents on the 1939 index. 
Think of this in terms of insurance you bought 20 years ago 
for protection of your family. And all indications point to 
continued cheapening of our currency. 

Interest on the federal debt this year will cost $9.1 billion. 
This figure should stick in the mind of every taxpaying citizen 
of this Nation, especially farmers. The Department of Agri- 
culture is now estimating the combined net income of all 
farm operators in the United States this year at $9.6 billion. 

Not only does interest on the federal debt nearly equal net 
income of farm operators, but it approximates total annual 
federal, State and local highway expenditures, and it is equiva- 
lent to far more than half of all State and local expenditures 
for public school education. 

Interest on the federal debt is averaging about 3 per cent. 
New issues of recent months are costing nearly 5 per cent. 
Should the whole debt of nearly $300 billion ever be refinanced 
at the new rates the interest cost would be upwards of $15 
billion, compared with $9.1 billion now—an increase of $5 
to $6 billion, or more than 50 per cent. 

The terrible burden of this terrific debt is the result of 24 
deficits in the past 29 years. Half of these deficits were incurred 
during years when we were fighting neither war nor depres- 
sion. There have been four deficits totaling $23 billion since 
the Korean War was stopped. And the end is not in sight. 

There was reason to expect runaway new federal spending 
authorizations during the past year. This is where the Farm 
Bureau Federation stepped in so effectively to help sustain 
the President in his efforts to reduce spending by vetoes. 
Only one veto was overridden. I urged the presidential vetoes; 
more will be needed in the coming year. 

The total cost of federal government in the United States 
has gone up nearly $16 billion since the Korean War. This 
is a tremendous increase. It is 23 per cent; it amounts to 
nearly $100 per capita; more than a billion and a quarter 
dollars a month; more than $43 million a day. 
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It may surprise you to know that the great increases in this 
period were not for military and foreign aid. They were in 
domestic-civilian programs, and these too frequently involve 
multi-year or permanent commitments for heavy spending in 
the future. Increases in these programs are continuing. 

But in the past 6 years domestic-civilian program spending 
increased nearly 83 per cent to $34.9 billion: housing, high- 
ways and commerce from less than $1 billion to nearly $7 
billion; agriculture from $2.6 billion to more than $6 billion; 
labor and public welfare nearly doubled to $4.4 billion. 

Much of this domestic-civilian spending is for subsidies 
through all kinds of federal loans, grants and payments. These 
not only increase federal spending: they contribute to infla- 
tion. Inflation is destructive of fixed incomes, provident in- 
vestment, prudent business, sound financing, national security 
and free enterprise. 

Nearly 40 million people will receive payments from the 
federal treasury this year totaling some $40 billion, including 
social security. With their families these 40 million people 
could easily reach a number equivalent to half our popula- 
tion. In this connection, there are now 90 federal programs 
for subsidy payments to States, localities, individuals, etc., 
totaling more than $9.5 billion a year. 

In addition to increasing direct expenditures and debt, 
the Federal Government has underwritten nearly $275 billion 
in contingent liabilities in the form of insured and guaran- 
teed loans, insurance in force, etc. This is an increase of $70 
billion in contingent liabilities assumed since the Korean 
War. 

The Federal Government is now subsidizing business, in- 
dustry, private finance, agriculture, transportation, power, 
housing, health, education, States, localities and individuals, 
etc. And when they take their subsidies they give up in- 
dependence and freedom. They submit to bureaucratic con- 
trol. 

And where does this money come from? Taxes are the 
government's only source of revenue. To borrow the money 
simply takes more taxes. And wherever there is debt—public 
or private—cold terms of mortgage are grim reality. How can 
we disregard this? 

Subsidies and inflation feed on each other, and both of 
them feed paternalism. Paternalism centralizes power in 
Washington bureaucracy. By the process of cheapening our 
money and centralizing power we have descended to a level 
of state socialism which is obvious if not admitted. 

Social democracy undermines sound government and stifles 
constructive enterprise. Its evils have been proved wherever 
nations have stooped to it. We know these things, but 
responsible citizenship in this country today seems insufficient 
to hold back the growing demand for more. 

Irresponsible attitudes with respect to federal spending are 
bad enough, but they are epidemic. They have spread to 
State and local gocvernments. They have permeated the 
whole economy and society. They are evident in both public 
and private pursuit. Take our great highway programs for 
example. 

Perhaps more than any other group, farmers have reason 
to be interested in good roads and highways. Few people 
have worked longer and harder for them than I have. In 
Virginia we are proud of our 52,000 miles of State highway 
systems—all developed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I think there should be an interstate highway system. I 
appreciate traffic problems in urban areas. But like you, I 
know the basic requirements for farm-to-market roads, and I 
think all who benefit from them—at both ends—should 
think twice before they do anything to impede their continu- 
ing development. 
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I am certain essential requirements of both the regular 
federal-aid primary and secondary roads, generally referred 
to as the ABC system, and the interstate system can be met 
in an orderly way on a pay-as-you-go basis without excessive 
taxes. This was the purpose of the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment in the federal Highway Act of 1956. 

Under that act federal gas taxes and revenue from other 
highway sources were segregated into a trust fund for use 
in construction on both the regular federal-aid roads and the 
interstate system. The Byrd amendment put the whole fed- 
eral program on a firm basis by writing the pay-as-you-go 
policy into the law. 

As you know, the time-proved ABC system roads are 
constructed wich funds matched equally, on a 50-50 basis, by 
the State and federal governments, and the States retain dom- 
inant control. But it is generally understood that interstate 
roads are built with 90 per cent federal money and 10 per 
cent State funds. 

Under such a federal formula it is easy to see how inter- 
state projects may be very enticing. But like so many other 
federal programs, this one, too, needs further examination. 
And if it is not watched closely and controlled carefully, it 
can result in more harm than good in highway development. 

Take a look at the experience to date. We superimposed this 
interstate system over our well-tested ABC system, and the 
weaknesses and temptations came quickly to light. The 
estimated cost of the system has gone up 73 per cent since its 
inception, and on present schedule the program still has 15 
years to go. 

At best these are extremely expensive roads. It is not 
difficult to find interstate projects where 10 per cent of the 
cost exceeds 50 per cent of the cost of equally important 
ABC projects. And once interstate roads are built the States 
forever assume 100 per cent of their high-cost maintenance. 

Furthermore, the interstate highways are almost invariably 
limited access roads. In many areas the States must construct 
paralleling roads to get traffic on them, off of them, and on 
the other side of them. This places another heavy burden on 
State highway funds. 

In short, it is easy to see how 90-10 federal highway 
money may tempt States to divert their funds from ABC 
roads of higher priority to interstate projects. And once 
interstate system roads are built they eat up State funds in 
expensive maintenance and construction duplication. 

With its high ratio of expenditures on interstate roads, 
the Federal Government is now spending twice as much as 
the States on highway construction—$3 billion to $1.5 billion. 
In this situation, as you can imagine, the Federal Government 
has begun dominating the programs. 

Excited by the temporary recession in 1958, Congress 
abandoned the federal pay-as-you-go provision by repealing 
the Byrd amendment and went on a spending spree. Our 
great highway programs were thrown into an inexcusable 
mess. State programs were seriously disrupted and threatened 
with chaos. The trust fund was broke. The integrity of the 
Federal Government was impaired when the cost of contracts 
awarded exceeded funds available. 

We were forced to raise federal gas taxes. But we managed 
to make the increase temporary and reinstate the Byrd pay- 
as-you-go amendment. But I can tell you there is need for 
vigilance if we are to avoid making the gas tax increase per- 
manent and raiding general fund revenue for the federal 
intetstate highways. 

You know the importance of both systems. Your position 
for sound financing is traditional. Farm Bureaus all over the 
Nation have intimate knowledge of highway requirements. 
The Federation can be of great constructive service in keep- 
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ing these programs in proper balance and within our ability 
to pay for them. 

Raising federal gas taxes is an example of how, in the proc- 
ess of centralizing power, the Federal Government usurps 
State and local revenue sources at the same time it encourages 
greater expenditures at all levels. Like the Federal Govern- 
ment, States and localities are now finding it difficult to pay 
their bills. 

Both are trying to push more of their costs on the Federal 
Government—Strates sacrificing their sovereignty and _locali- 
ties their autonomy. Taxpayers, pinched by levies at all levels, 
look for tax loopholes and avoidance at the expense of their 
self-respect. 

We have increased total debt in the United States nearly 
$200 billion in five years. Most of this increase is private. 
The American people now have nearly a trillion dollars in 
debt on their backs; more than $350 billion in public debt, 
and more than $550 billion in private debs. 

When individuals become insolvent they take bankruptcy 
and dispose of their obligations. When governments become 
insolvent their money becomes worthless and they go through 
a revolution wringer. The nature of the revolutions may vary, 
but change in the form of government is inevitable. 

I do not imply that this Nation or the government is in- 
solvent. But make no mistakes. Profligate spending has 
strained our fiscal position. And in this condition we are 
vulnerable to insidious attacks on the fundamentals of our 
form of government. 

Ours is a government originating in the sovereignty of the 
States. Under our Constitution the States gave certain powers 
to the Federal Government and kept the rest. And constitu- 
tionally the Federal Government is in the form of three 
separate branches—they are coordinate, but each is independ- 
ent of the other. 

The checks and balances in this system are obvious. Their 
purpose is to protect the fundamentals on which our form of 
government and our enterprise system are based and the free- 
doms they require. And we had better start defending against 
those who would destroy the things which have made this 
Nation great. 

In our present condition and state of mind, the Warren 
Supreme Court has usurped legislative powers and executive 
authority, struck at State sovereignty; deprived citizens of 
traditional freedoms, and set free those convicted of com- 
munist subversion. 

By destructive decree and naked force the Warren Court 
has violated our fundan.entals, undermined our institutions 
and invaded our privacy. Its decisions are called “law of the 
land.” Our Constitution empowers only Congress to make 
federal law; and there is reason for this. Members of Con- 
gress are elected by the people and are answerable to them. 

Without the great strength developed in this Nation in 
earlier days, it would be difficult to survive this latter-day 
federal bureaticracy and judiciary. Federal usurpation, com- 
bined with abuses by irresponsible labor leaders, curtail 
sound progress and insidiously sap national strength. 

I am glad to learn Senator John McClellan will be among 
the speakers at this meeting. No one has done more to reveal 
corruption at high union levels and misuse of power by 
arrogant labor leaders. This takes courage and John McClellan 
has got it. He has contributed great service to his country. 

Senator McClellan has a fine legal background. He has keen 
insight. He has studied labor legislation. His advice to you on 
this subject will be the best. And if the steel strike is not 
settled when the injunction expires next month, demand for 
more legislation is certain to come soon. 

When he speaks tomorrow I hope he will tell you how 
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Harry Bridges, the communist longshoreman’s boss, and 
Jimmy Hoffa, the teamsters’ boss, planned a world-wide boy- 
cott. That plan demonstrates the power and danger in present 
labor leadership. He told me 232 witnesses “took the Fifth 
Amendment” in hearings before his labor rackets subcom- 
mittee. 

You heard and saw those witnesses before the committee. 
Did you imagine so many thugs, gangsters and racketeers 
were out of jail? “Taking the Fifth,” their silence was in- 
disputable evidence of weakness in our nationl fiber. We all 
know they should be restrained from the practices to which 
they were witness. 

You have shown your knowledge of this weakness. I sup- 
ported all labor legislation the Federation recommended in 
the past session. I am the only member now in the Senate 
who voted against the Wagner Labor Act in 1939. This Act 
gave special privileges to labor unions. I voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act and against the Truman veto. I supported the 
strong labor bill last session. I would vote for a stronger bill 
now. 

I have always conceded to the good citizens in the rank and 
file of labor unions the privilege of organizing. I was among 
the first to concede to legitimate labor unions the privilege 
of collective bargaining when they are bonafide representa- 
tives of their membership. 

But when irresponsible labor leaders have the power vir- 
tually to shut down the country, our national security is im- 
periled; when they have the power to stop production and 
wages, our economy is impaired; when they have the power 
to force wage increases unjustified by increased production, 
they create inflation. 

We hear a lot about issues in strikes today. Usually there 
are only two. One is an inflationary wage increase unjustified 
by increased production. The other is more authority to tell 
management how to run the business. More power for the 
labor leaders usually is the big objective, with little regard 
for others. 

I am sure you have noted the dangerous competition 
among today’s labor leaders. When one gains in a strike, the 
others think they must do better. If McDonald wins in steel, 
Reuther will think he must strike the automobile industry 
for more, and so on it will continue. 

Not only can irresponsible labor leaders choke off vital 
production in critical periods; they can ruthlessly control the 
livelihood of millions of people. The costly steel strike ran 
116 days before it was stopped by court order. Who can 
measure the price to be paid either by steel worker families 
or the Nation? 

That strike alone stopped production for nearly 4 months 
by a half-million workers employed in steel plants. Work 
stopped for thousands more in dependent industries. At the 
same time lesser strikes stopped work for tens of thousands 
more in the butcher, mine, mill, smelter, glass, shipyard and 
other industries. 

More than 60 million man days of labor have been lost 
this year as a direct result of strikes. Strikes almost invariably 
increase production costs. We feel some of the undue pro- 
duction costs directly, but much of the damage is hidden. 
For instance, our products must compete in foreign trade 
markets. 

This is a matter of great importance at this time. The com- 
parative level of our imports affects our balance of payments 
with other countries. We are in balance of payments difficulty 
now. Serious imbalance siphons out our gold. This, among 
other things, involves the value of our money. 

The level of imports is not the only factor in the problem; 
others include dollars spent out of the country by our far- 
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flung military operations; we are still dumping billions 
abroad in foreign aid programs, etc. But it would help the 
situation if our prices were more competitive. 

The Secretary of the United States Treasury appeared be- 
fore the International Monetary Fund asking that certain 
nations stop discriminatory trade practices against us. I know 
this action would not have been taken unnecessarily. 

In ten years we have purchased abroad, invested abroad, 
and given away abroad $17 billion in gold and liquid dollars 
more than we have earned from foreign nations through ex- 
ports of goods and services. This deficit in the current year 
is running at the rate of $4 billion. Last year it was $3.4 bil- 
lion. 

Such deficits can not continue indefinitely. Foreign coun- 
tries are now holding more than $17 billion in liquid dollars. 
More than half of this is in official accounts, and the govern- 
ments holding these dollars can call upon us to convert them 
into gold if they wish. They will do this if the dollar is not 
kept strong. 

There is need to protect our gold reserves. In this situa- 
tion you can see there are reasons for balanced budgets and 
reduction in debt that do not readily meet the eye. Keeping 
our currency sound, and protecting its purchasing power at 
home, is a major factor in preserving free world confidence 
in the U. S. dollar. 

The Secretary of the Treasury needs backing at home. He 
needs the cooperation of the government, labor unions and 
business—by all of us, including farmers. Failure to adjust 
our balance of payments will be a continuing threat to our 
gold reserves. 

The government should balance its budget, reduce its 
debt and stop inflation. It can start by reducing foreign aid 
expenditures. Over the last 14 years we have dumped $75 
billion of foreign assistance into 85 countries. And many 
of these have become our serious competitors in world 
markets. 

Labor leaders have great responsibility for rising prices 
and inflation. Industry has its responsibilities in this matter 
too. The fact is that many of our products have been priced 
out of foreign trade. 

Agricultural products have been about 22 per cent of our 
total merchandise exports during the past 10 years. Actually, 
this is a somewhat smaller percentage than it was before 
World War II; and about one-third of the farm exports are 
now being sold for “soft” currencies abroad under Public 
Law 480 programs and Section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

Most of our payments abroad are in dollars, many of which 
accumulate in foreign reserves. But farm exports sold for 
“soft” local currencies, bartered or given away do not earn 
for the United States either gold or dollars. This type of ex- 
port is of little help in efforts to correct our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. We know the P. L. 480 program has been 
exploited for use not intended. Perhaps it could be con- 
structively reviewed. 

I know the Farm Bureau Federation wants to make our 
agricultural products more competitive in world markets, 
and less dependent upon government at home. I hope you 
will redouble your efforts to bring about that highly desirable 
condition. You can count on my enthusiastic support. 

Our tolerance of increasing federal paternalism and spend- 
ing, increasing usurpation of power by the Supreme Court, 
and increasing arrogance by labor leaders is a clear sign of 
national weakness developing among us. These are three 
menacing subversions of our system which must be brought 
under control. 

Our complacency about such fundamental matters is amaz- 
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ing. In contrast, last year when a recession cloud appeared 
on the horizon, Congress was deluged with spending demands 
that made the Nation appear hysterical—approaching panic. 
Our idol seems to be a fast buck; not a golden calf. 

In my opinion too much federal control and spending are 
at the base of most of our trouble. Easy money through fed- 
eral paternalism, and an economy continually doped up with 
inflation will never produce national strength. They are 
destructive of character and initiative. 

We shall be moving for national strength when we demand 
—and get—elimination of paternalistic programs and deficit 
financing, reduction in debt, halt in inflation, and sympathetic 
allegiance to fundamentals throughout the Nation, including 
the Federal Government and the judiciary. 

We shall be moving for strength of character and 
constructive initiative when we stop requesting nonessential 
new programs and expenditures; when we revitalize our 
State and local governments; and when we assert the funda- 
mental freedoms and independence which are our heritage. 

When these things are done we shall merit our position of 
leadership in the free world. Unless and until they are done 
we shall be working for the communist objective publicly 
declared in Moscow last May Day, when the Russians said 
their primary purpose is to out-gain capitalism in minimum 
time. 

We have to admit they are achieving impressive gains in 
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many fields. Their gains have made our weaknesses clearer 
and more ominous. We know what our weaknesses are. We 
know where they are. We know in our conscience what should 
be done. We know in our minds what must be done. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has taken the lead 
before in proving the judgment of our people is basically 
sound and can be made to prevail. I urge you to renew your 
efforts now for the good of our country at the grass roots and 
in high places. 

Among other things which must be done, I think the 
American Farm Bureau Federation can render especially 
effective leadership in: 

1. Stopping expenditures in excess of our income by elim- 
inating non-essential spending; 

2. Reducing the federal debt; this would be a great deter- 
rent to inflation for the present and lift some of the burden 
we are loading on generations of the future; 

3. Watching and controlling the federal highway programs, 
to keep the interstate system from running wild at the ex- 
pense of farm-to-market and other important State roads; 

4. Conducting a constructive review of the Public Law 480 
farm product export program; and 

5. Curbing the excesses indulged in by labor leaders, with- 
out destroying the right of collective bargaining. 

I shall be with you all the way to the fullest extent of my 
capacity and energy. 


Forgotten Virtues 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF OUR AGE IS MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Columnist and Lecturer 


Broadcast over American Broadcasting Company Stations, New York, New York, December 27, 1959 


during this holiday season, I wish to discuss the essential 

products of the recent wars which have wracked man- 
kind. They are not economic. Everything material that is 
destroyed can be rebuilt. Farms that are torn to shreds by 
shot and shell grow beautiful crops in literally no time at all. 
Cities that are broken into rubble are rebuilt. Homes that are 
bullet-ridden are repaired and repainted. Factories that are 
destroyed are improved and modernized. Only those who are 
killed are buried and gone forever. 

The losses in wars are usually in the morals of the people 
and these are not easily repaired. Civilizations exist by 
standards of conduct. Manners are the mark of a good society. 
Respect for parents, for elders, for the learned are usually 
associated with a civilization. Respect is a word that seems 
to have been lost in this era of war as most of the refinements 
of life have been lost. 

In a period of insecurity, security has taken an undue 
importance. Honor, pride, dignity have been subordinated 
to security. Youth is not as concerned with achievement and 
advancement as with security. And yet, no one can guarantee 
security; mo one can even guarantee that the dollar will be of 
the same value when spent as when earned. No one can 
guarantee himself against the vagaries of fortune, of accident, 
of weather. Security is a chimera. The only true values are 
ability, training, character, the possessions of particular skills. 

War has this devastating effect upon youth, that it is too 
uncertain when a career will be broken or a marriage post- 
poned or a life-work interrupted by being called up for mili- 
tary service. Nothing can do a nation as much damage as that 
a large part of its youth should live in uncertainty as to 
whether they will be called up or not, unable to take a job, 
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for instance, because employers are unwilling to train men 
who may have to drop everything and go into a military 
service. 

This is particularly hard on the smart boys who were 
deferred to get an education and who, by the time that they 
are through with their military service, may be 26 or 27 years 
of age, a rather advanced age to start out on a job, even a 
teaching job. And what about marriage? 

The fundamental problem of our age is marriage and the 
family. 

All fully developed civilizations have dissolved the tribe 
into the family as the unit of society. The family is a warm, 
friendly, intimate unit. It should consist of a father, mother 
and their children living together in mutual respect and love. 
Society has developed many means to keep the family united. 
Religion makes that an imperative. Some religions deny 
divorce altogether or permit it only when fraud, at the 
moment of marriage, can be established. Even religions which 
permit great freedom of divorce do not wish it to occur. 

The objective of a family is to give birth to and to rear 
children. The law gives sanction to the existence of the family 
by providing legal means to establish it, by arranging taxation 
for its perpetuation, and by legal protection for the wife and 
children. 

There can be no substitute for the family or for parents in 
the upbringing of children. But what happens to a society in 
which the parents themselves are delinquent? What becomes 
of a society of broken homes, that is of families that have 
so many divorces that the children become confused as to the 
authority of parents and the responsibilities of children? What 
happens to the child when parents, having wearied of each 
other, separate and devote themselves to bribing their children 
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for their affection? 

The Police Department of Houston, Texas has issued a 
pamphlet on “How to Make a Child into a Delinquent: 12 
Easy Rules.” It is a brilliant summation of the principal social 
disease of our time and I shall read it to you: 

“1. Begin at infancy to give a child everything he 
wants. In this way he will grow up to believe the world 
owes him a living. 

“2. When he picks up bad words, laugh at him. This 
will make him think he’s cute. 

"3. Never give him any spiritual training. Wait until 
he’s 21 and let him decide for himself. 

“4. Avoid the use of the word ‘wrong.’ It may develop 
a guilt complex. This will condition him to believe 
later, when he is arrested for stealing a car, that society 
is against him and he’s being persecuted. 

“5. Pick up everything he leaves lying around. Do 
everything for him so that he will be experienced in 
throwing all responsibility on others. 

"6. Let him read any printed matter he can get his 
hands on. Be careful that the silverware and glassware 
are sterilized, but let his mind feast on garbage. 

“7. Quarrel frequently in his presence. In this way he 
won't be too shocked when the home breaks up later. 

“8. Give him all the spending money he wants. Never 
let him earn his own. 

"9. Satisfy his every craving for food, drink and com- 
fort. Denial may lead to harmful frustration. 

“10. Take his part against neighbors, teachers and 
policemen. They are all prejudiced against your child. 

“11. When he gets into real trouble, apologize for 
yourself by saying: ‘I never could do anything with him.’ 

"12. Prepare for a life of grief. You'll be likely to have 
it. 

The schools enter into this problem. In this country, we 
have general compulsory education. Every child gets some 
kind of schooling. But what about discipline? If children are 
not disciplined, they will become like wild animals. It is not 
because they are bad. It is because they are imaginative and 
physically strong. They must be restrained by discipline. They 
must learn to respect the rights and property of others. They 
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must learn to respect the time of others who do not choose 
to waste time. 

Home, school and church must unite in forming our 
society and establishing our social order. Otherwise, we shall 
become an anarchy of undisciplined people. This is often the 
social facade of war years and represents a reaction to the 
severe, militaristic disciplines and controls of war years. 

War also diminishes the desire to work. What for? one 
asks. What is to be accomplished? In our country, we suffer 
severely from the effects of the total mechanization of industry, 
so that skilled workers have practically disappeared. Unskilled 
work or semi-skilled work is tedious, unpleasant, uninspiring. 
There is nothing to show for one’s labor. Suppose a worker 
does screw on a bolt or a nut, a thousand bolts or nuts! What 
has he done that he can point to with pride? The old- 
fashioned artisan made something altogether. It was his 
production. It was his pride. 

A society does not thrive on ambitionless men and women. 
It does not thrive on spoiled children. It does not thrive on 
lazy parents. It cannot thrive without a moral basis for life 
and that moral life, to be socially effective, must be controlled 
by social restraints and pressures. 

This has, been the history and experience of the human 
race over its long existence in all parts of the world, among 
all kinds of people. No anarchy has ever sustained itself over 
any period of time. 

One of the essentials of an era of peace is to restore an 
orderly society based on accepted tenets of morality and fine 
manners. Manners are an external manifestation of morality. 

One of the earliest manifestations of revolution is a disre- 
gard for the rights of others, either under the law or within 
the traditions of a people. War, focussed on victory, respects 
no rights. Peace means law and order. It means life in an 
orderly society 

The strengtn «’ our society in the United States has, in 
the past, been a civilized regard for law and order. It is true 
that there have been crime waves and areas of anarchy. But 
on the whole we have been a peaceful people. 

If we enter upon an era of peace again, prolonged and 
continuous peace, we shall have to also enter upon an era of 
law and order. 

And to all of you, a good and cheerful and healthy 1960. 


Farm Prosperity Beckons 


OUR GREAT SURPLUSES CAN LEAD TO DISASTER OR INTO OPPORTUNITY 
By HENRY E. KUHLMANN, President, Merrick County Agricultural and Industrial Corp., Central City, Nebraska 
Delivered to Farm Bureau Leaders, Lincoln, Nebraska, December 8, 1959 


E CAN HAVE a prosperous nation if we make use 

W of the knowledge chemergic science has given us. 

Through compilation and correlation of ideas relative 

to the exigency which exists in managing the Farm Surplus 

Problem, Farm Bureau of Nebraska established an independent 

research entity. Thus a new and prosperous future awaits 

Nebraska Agriculture and the nation. We have said, now is 

the time we in agriculture take the lead in doing something 
for ourselves for our own future. 

Many of us have been guilty of saying, “If I just had an 
oil well behind my barn.” You have. You are not using it. 
The production of chemicals from farm crops is the oldest 
branch of organic chemistry and occupies an important place 
in our modern economy. The farm depression following 
World War I brought forcibly to the attention of farmers, 
businessmen and scientists, the need to expand the utilization 


of farm surpluses at home. Much public discussion has oc- 
curred on this subject since the Congress of the U. S. set up 
four research plants in the 1920's to study utilization of farm 
products by industry. These four plants have switched from 
their initial purpose to 85% production research and 15% 
utilization research. 

Today we could be facing 1929. The pattern is very much 
the same. GREAT DEPRESSIONS ARE NOT CAUSED 
FROM SCARCITY but from ill or unmanageable surpluses. 
The last war forced us into a great expansion in the production 
of industrial alcohol, vegetable oils and industrial starches 
from domestic farm crops. Chemurgists and scientists have 
been confronted with the problem of converting these indus- 
tries to peace economy, with little evident assistance or en- 
couragement from the man on the farm. 

There are no “tricks” or “sleight-of-hand” in chemistry and 
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science. Progress is made simply by intelligent application of 
knowledge together with long hours and hard work. 

There are three distinct divisions to this industry; first, 
of course, is production of farm crops or raw materials. A 
job that is done by each farmer as he operates a little chemical 
plant of his own. 

Second, is the conversion of these crops into a relatively 
few primary chemicals such as ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, 
acetone, acetic acid, gylcerol, lactic acid, industrial starches, 
dextrium, sugars, cellulosic materials, vegetable oil and others. 

Third, division is one which takes these relatively few 
primary chemicals and combines or transfers them into a very 
large number of secondary products including rubber, plastics, 
textiles, paints, soaps, dyes, medicinals and many others that 
are so very familiar with our daily lives. 

I am firmly convinced that when the farmer is not 
prosperous neither is labor, industry, or the nation itself, 
but we are the ones who must seek methods to make our 
own prosperity. 

Not one of us is untouched by the great agricultural 
production that has taken place, regardless of restrictions the 
last few years. It has brought about the most amazing and 
greatest surplus in a like period of time in all the history of 
the world. This production has not begun to tap the 
knowledge of research in respect to such advances as pelleted 
seed and 20-inch corn rows just to mention a few. In potential 
production we have only scratched the surface. 

I realize it is not popular to talk about surpluses and low 
income for farmers when the economy is worried about 
inflation, and I certainly hope we do not let the farm cost-price 
squeeze become a depressing factor, not only for the farmer, 
but industry, labor and the entire nation to force us through 
another financial wringer such as the early 30's so that the 
standard of living of all is greatly reduced. 

Keep in mind that all depressions are the result of “sur- 
pluses” and never the result of “deficit production.” Our great 
surpluses can lead to disaster for all or we can turn them into 
opportunity. 

Under Public Law 480, we have the same program as we 
used under the name of lend lease that caused our nation’s 
financial collapse after World War I. Since we have the 
ability to over-produce; and no buyers in sight for our 
surpluses, it seems to me we are left with only two choices. 

First, stop production. Second, to make use of the profitable 
uses for our production at home by industry. 

I believe we should produce every bushel of grain we can 
on every acre, consistent with the preservation of the soil, 
and that we make use of the profitable utilization methods 
tha: scientific research, through chemurgy has found. Con- 
tinued effort in this field will give us not only better food and 
clothing, but also many yet unimagined products. 2 

Under the first choice, stop production we as farmers be- 
come “wards” of our government. Surely, none of us crave 
this approach. Under the second choice, surely farm pros- 
perity beckons. 

Now let us turn to our disposal operations for a minute. 
Under lend lease, after World War I, foreign countries had to 
protect their own farmer from our dumping program and 
charged as much as 60c per bushel tariff which was used to 
keep their government. Now let's turn to our present disposal 
in India. The cow is sacred so she will be fed first; next will 
come the older people and, last, the starving babies. These are 
of lease importance because they are the easiest to reproduce. 
Let's take a look at a few figures. We plan to send $1,300,000,- 
000 through Public Law 480 in grains to foreign lands. For 
this, we will receive about 20% of the cost in other currency 
and trade besides getting only 20c on the dollar, we have the 
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honor of picking up the tab for ocean shipping 37.6 millions. 

Also, India is the recipient of $25,000,000 of U. S. fertilizers 
to increase production. Just to confuse you, if you are not 
already confused, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. is 
teaming with a firm in Bombay to build a plant to extract 
alcohol from sugar cane, their principal food, to make synthetic 
rubber. Let’s 'ook further. In the Wall Street Journal of 
November 24, 1959, under the heading, “Ike and India,” we 
read of the great starving of the people and of the rationing 
of sugar and rice in Bombay state. Yes, it's all very clear. We 
need to take India’s food so we might have tires to produce 
more so that we can give more away. 

Let's head for home. 

The facts are known to all. One bushel of grain will yield 
2% gallons of alcohol which will yield about 6 Ibs. of 
butadiene, which will yield about 6 lbs. of synthetic rubber 
which is the amount needed for one passenger car tire. WHY 
NOT AMERICAN SURPLUSES? We used American agri- 
cultural products to keep the nation on rubber tired wheels 
during World War IL. 

Many bushels of grain are going out of condition. This 
would make a great many pounds of synthetic rubber. Millions 
of dollars are spent annually for storage of unused products. 
Millions of dollars are lost in Public Law 480 transactions. 

We have been indoctrinated by the petroleum philosophy 
that our product cannot compete with them. Let us consider 
this fact as our non-replenishable resources are used up the 
price will go higher. As we begin to use industrially our 
replenishable resources such as farm products, the price will 
become cheaper and, through full production, the income to 
farmers increased. 

I believe if the public was fully informed, they would not 
long stand for the present methods of using our non-replenish- 
ables and paying farmers not to produce. Under prevailing 
conditions of internal-combustion motor operation, it is 
impossible to burn completely such hydrocarbons as gasoline. 
Whatever the extent of combustion, it is usually not in excess 
of 75% of the fuel admitted. This marked inefficiency of 
combustion of gasoline costs the American public upwards of 
1 billion 500 million dollars annually. But more alarming is 
the poisonous nature of vapors from motor exhaust. A great 
portion of these vapors are dissipated, but a little here and 
there finds its way into the lungs of passengers in immediately 
following automobiles. The result in time is cancer of the 
lungs. A majority of the hospitals in the country are fully 
aware that the spread in lung cancer is keeping pace with 
the increase in use of gasoline in motors. 

Though many people preach free enterprise, they scoff at 
what it calls for. The young people of today look askance 
upon the plundering of the limited reserve of unreplenishable 
fuels by private interests whereby only holes in the ground 
will fall to the younger generation. They are beginning to 
demand and will soon be voting for the government to take 
over coal, petroleum, natural gas and shale. 

Would that someone, and it could be Farm Bureau that 
takes this lead, to ascertain a line of chemurgic procedure 
promising unlimited development of renewable resources to 
supply power and promise to the life span of our young people. 
Nature stands ready with Farm Bureau members, to produce 
a bounteous supply of all we can utilize in the way of food 
and fuel. 

Let us look at a business proposition. If, out of 10 bushels 
of corn, 2 bushels are sold to a fermentation alcohol plant, 
and the distillers dried grains resulting therefrom, as a by- 
product, are returned to the farmer to be mixed with the 
remaining 8 bushels of corn, the mixed feed so obtained will 
produce greater gain in livestock than is securable by feeding 
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10 bushels of corn. Such is an experimental report from Iowa 
State College. 

Now let us look at alcohol as a fuel. A 25% blend of farm 
produced alcohol blended with gasoline practically eliminates 
carbon monoxide gases from the exhaust. Or a 10% blend will: 

1. Reserve 10 per cent of our non-replenishable resources. 

2. It clears the atmosphere of a great portion of foul and 
poisonous carcinogentic hydrocarbons ordinarily dis- 
charged in motor exhaust. 

3. It cuts down by 50% the content of deadly carbon 
monoxide in these same exhaust vapors. 

4. It prevents deposition of carbon within the cylinders. 

5. It prevents deposition of gum-forming substances in 
fuel lines. 

6. It adds appreciably to mileage of car per gallon of fuel. 

7. It eliminates knock or ping. 

Tests have shown that when gasoline was blended with 
17% agrol its combustion in a motor operating on 8.5 to 1 
compression ratio actually delivered a 50% greater mileage 
than when agrol was absent. A great new field in plastics. 
These also from the starch in grains. Such things as fence 
posts that would last longer than steel and be as strong. Also 
for buildings, alfalfa storage with gas. Polyethylene truly is 
coming to the fore. Much more could be done with our re- 
plenishable farm resources that are causing the Department 
of Agriculture not concern, as they would have you believe, 
but much growth and this is as they desire it. They will keep 
you broke, fellow farmers, so they can get increased pay by 
adding new people on the payroll. This is the way they get 
their raise, not by the help they give to us. 

A plan is now under way to store our surpluses in grain 
bins all over the world. This will put a new and greater army 
to work under our agriculture department heading and will 
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be charged as a subsidy to the farmers. The government wants 
to stop storing grain in its own bins here at home, because it 
has learned it is more expensive than to have privately owned 
storage handle it for them. Pray tell, how can they do it in 
India when they can’t do it at home. 

I have merely touched the surface on unexplained and un- 
manageable theories of disposal of our crops. All prove to be 
costly to everyone and, most of all, the farmer. What is the 
reasoning behind all of this? 

The petroleum philosophy of thinking has, for too long, 
governed our agriculture department. Their policy is to give 
our farm production away rather than see it used as a fuel. In 
England, a company in which the controlling stock is owned 
by one of the largest oil companies in U. S. A., advertises the 
greatest fuel ever produced was that with an alcohol blend. 
Alcohol long has been a part of other countries fuels. 

Now a new philosophy “rubber” has entered into the 
picture. How soon are we going to be asked to go to war to 
protect Americans’ part in the recent $30 million investment. 
All this while our grain is hauled to government storage on 
tires made from India’s food supply. 

It certainly would seem that we should charge a part of the 
dollar, to say nothing of the blood shed of our past war, to 
the cost of gasoline. Does American and foreign oil interests 
in foreign countries, with their 18.7% import to American 
markets, need to be protected at all costs to agriculture? 

We, as farmers, must approach this from a positive view- 
point. Industry can, and will, use our farm production when 
we decide to help with a program that will bring this great 
project into being. 

Chemurgis science has given us the knowledge to make us 
a prosperous agriculture. Our motto should very well be, “For- 
ward March.” Surely farm prosperity beckons. 


A Great Metropolis 


CORRECTION OF POLITICAL AND FISCAL IMPRISONMENT NECESSARY 
By HENRY T. HEALD, President of the Ford Foundation, New York City 
Delivered at the Annual Conference Luncheon of the United Parents Associations, New York City, January 9, 1960 


esses of public education, I am greatly concerned about 

the state of our public schools. As a resident of New 
York City, I share with you a special interest in the success 
of public education in this great metropolis. 

Let me say in the beginning that I know of nothing more 
difficult than the development and operation of a first-class 
school system in a large American city. Compared with this, 
the management of some of our giant corporations is simple 
business. But by the same token, I know of nothing more 
important than high-quality education. Unfortunately, as I 
look at New York City, what I observe, in general, is dis- 
heartening. 

Lest I be misunderstood in what I say later, let me point 
out that New York City has some good schools. There are 
many competent and dedicated teachers in its classrooms and 
many of the pupils in its public schools are receiving a good 
education. 

Nor is New York City alone among the big cities in having 
special and difficult educational problems. New York is unique 
in the size and complexity of its system and in the handicaps 
which inertia and lethargy have permitted to exist and grow 
through the years. 

We take pride that New York is first in the arts, in com- 
munications, in commerce and industry, and so many other 
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fields of human endeavor; yet we tolerate a public-school 
system whose principal distinction is that it is the nation’s 
largest. 

Within this city are some of the country’s leading institu- 
tions of higher education, as well as scores of organizations 
working on behalf of education throughout the nation and 
in underdeveloped countries throughout the world. 

There is no mystery about why India and Africa lack first- 
class educational systems. But it is discouraging that New 
York—so richly endowed with human and material re- 
sources—is educationally underdeveloped. 

One can explore all the possible factors and emerge with 
a single central conclusion. And that is: New York City 
lacks a first-class school system because its people do not want 
it badly enough. You here today care, but too few of our 
fellow citizens do. Unfortunately, this same condition prevails 
in too many of our large city school districts. 

The schools are basically a local affair, and when they 
decline, the blame rests primarily with the apathy, indifference, 
and lethargy of the people of the city. 

The reasons for this decline are known to most of you. 
The response of many of the most intelligent people of 
New York to the school problem has been to flee from it. 
Rather than stay and help do something about the schools, 
difficult as this may be, they resort to pr‘vate schools or the 
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suburbs. Too many leaders of the community, having ab- 
dicated direct interest in the public schools, tend to write off 
the school problem and turn their talents and energies to 
other fields. 

The state of the New York City schools is significant beyond 
the borders of the five boroughs. The decline of the schools 
weakens a democratic ideal: The dream of sons and daughters 
rising over the level of their parents’ achievement by means of 
education. New York has long been the living example of the 
reality of this dream. The failure of the schools here would 
mean a serious erosion of the basic American concept of 
equality of opportunity through free public education. What 
happens in the nation’s largest city makes its impact through- 
out the country. 

Educational neglect means aggravation of the conditions 
leading to irresponsibility and lawlessness among our youth, 
an increasing economic burden for social welfare, the per- 
petuation of islands of squalor amidst shining centers of com- 
merce and culture. And what is most tragic of all, it means 
that the potential genius and greatness in some of the youth 
in New York will go largely undiscovered and undeveloped. 

Ic is little comfort to remind ourselves that men and women 
of greatness have always managed to rise from the poor and 
immigrant sections of New York. Their rise was often pro- 
moted by a developing, dedicated, sometimes inspirational 
school system. How wil] their counterparts of the 1960s fare? 

While better schools rest on a wide base of citizen under- 
standing, interest, and participation, direction must come 
from the top. City officials must recognize that the school 
system cannot be compartmentalized along with the subway 
problem, the streets, and law enforcement. No important city 
problem need be shelved to make way for a frontal attack 
on the problems of the schools, but the schools deserve the 
highest priority. 

The schools also deserve absolute independence from politi- 
cal deals and considerations. Not only the citizens, but the 
highest public and political officials must draw a line at the 
city schools and declare them out of bounds for political hay- 
making. 

The report to Commissioner Allen last May, submitted by 
the Committee of which Dr. Herold Hunt, Max Rubin, and 
I were the members, suggested that all appointments to the 
Board of Education be made on the sole basis of qualification 
for the position and not for reasons of race, creed, sex, or 
borough representation. It deserves constant repetition that 
the school system is no place for horse-trading. The sooner 
the city’s school problems are treated in terms of an organic 
whole, the sooner the individual boroughs, districts, and 
schools will benefit. 

The Mayor of New York is a busy man, but by a few 
simple steps he could demonstrate that he believes a first-class 
school system is a must for New York. He might well consider 
facilitating the crucial job of appointments to the Board of 
Education, He could, for example, invite representatives of 
the professions and responsible community organizations, along 
with the presidents of the great universities within the city, 
to serve on a panel to nominate from three to five candidates 
for each vacancy on the Board. The Mayor could then make 
his selection from a pool of qualified persons of unquestioned 
standing. This system was instituted in Chicago almost fifteen 
years ago, and while the mayor there is not legally required to 
follow the counsel of the panel, three successive mayors have 
chosen to do so. The result is a truly nonpolitical Board of 
Education and a greatly improved school system. 

The Board itself has a responsibility for a sharper focus in 
direction and goals. The Board should act as a legislative 
and mot as an administrative body and should continue to 
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exercise its investigatory and judicial powers. Administration 
is the function of the Superintendent of Schools, and he should 
be given full responsibility for it. 

With 800 school buildings, 60,000 teachers, and a million 
pupils, the threads of administrative communication are 
complicated enough without having them further stretched to 
the nine members of the Board of Education. 

The New York City schools have become bogged down in 
such a morass of administrative procedures that it is almost 
impossible to pinpoint the locus of responsibility. Red tape 
strangles the school personnel in mountains of paperwork, 
and individual initiative, which is a quality all too rare and 
not sufficiently cherished and rewarded when it does express 
itself, is submerged by a ponderous chain of command. Buck- 
passing has become a fixture of administrative practice. 

It is the challenge to administration that the system be 
capable of wise and speedy decisions, that red tape be cut, and 
that new and imaginative ideas fiuu a path to fulfillment. 

But no matter how many capable and well-meaning people 
teach in the classrooms and serve as administrators, they can 
have little effect unless the millstones of administrative in- 
efficiency, political manipulation, and official timidity are 
removed from the school system. 

The Board of Education itself, already hemmed in by 
external and political forces, has compounded an impossible 
situation by hemming itself in by archaic rules of procedure 
and by its numerous committees that deal with administrative, 
and not policy-making matters. 

The selection of building sites surely is one of the most 
dismaying examples of an excessive number of hands, includ- 
ing, finally, those of the Borough Presidents’ offices, that are 
laid on proposals before they move to fruition. 

And one of the most burdensome millstones, according to 
many authorities, is the fiscal imprisonment of the school 
system. Every stage up and down the school system, including 
the Board of Education, is, in terms of money to do the job, 
simply a way station on the road to City Hall. The schools 
in most large cities have a substantial degree of fiscal inde- 
pendence. This, it seems to me, is a prerequisite to sound and 
efficient administration. And, given this financial independence, 
the Board of Education then would have to assume responsi- 
biliry and accountability for its fiscal acts. 

The people of New York City deserve an opportunity to 
decide, in a referendum, whether they wish to give the Board 
of Education complete fiscal independence. If it does nothing 
else, fiscal independence at least removes any shadow of a 
doubt that taxes, bond issues, and other school funds are 
for the schools and nothing else. 

A move for fiscal independence must be authorized by the 
State Legislature. New York City officials and citizens should 
make their desire for the chance to make the choice evident 
to the Legislature. Too often, citizens lose sight of the fact 
that the New York City s«100l system is an agency of the 
State of New York, and that it is the ultimate responsibility 
of the State government to assure every child at least a 
minimum satisfactory education. 

Short of fiscal independence, there is a great deal that can 
be done to give a first-class Board of Education the responsi- 
bility and authority to really run the schools. Much of this 
has been spelled out in reports by Mr. Charles Preusse and 
by Commissioner Allen’s Committee. When the Board has a 
chance to run its own business without line budgets and 
interference from every City office, the prospect of attracting 
our best-qualified citizens to membership on it will be im- 
proved greatly. 

A sense of direction and purpose is also needed among 
groups organized to take an interest in the New York City 
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school system. The City and Board of Education authorities 
reflect the spirit and temper of the citizens they represent, 
as well as the vigor of the various organizations to which 
citizens belong. It is unfair to generalize, but it is safe to 
say that too many organizations are motivated by self-interest. 
In excessive preoccupation with the lunchroom in the local 
school, in salaries for a particular grade of teacher, in the 
location of a traffic light, the potentially powerful impact of 
these groups is never brought to bear on the overriding 
problems of the schools. In their zeal for remedies to griev- 
ances, these groups do a disservice not only to the whole 
school system but to their self-interests as well. For piecemeal 
solutions to school problems are at best a rear-guard action, 
diverting attention from the fundamental problems of the 
schools. Many of the teachers’ organizations in New York 
appear to have been singularly devoted to jurisdictional dis- 
putes and cries for higher pay, with too little concern for 
the education of pupils. 

One of the most dismal examples of the loss of perspective 
is New York City’s lag in an educational revolution that is 
beginning to sweep the United States. All around the country 
the use and the education of teachers is undergoing thorough 
re-examination. Among the new concepts and techniques are 
the utilization of teacher teams and teacher aides; self-teaching 
by students themselves by means of machines, tapes, and other 
mechanica! and electronic devices; early introduction of lan- 
guages into the curriculum and the establishment of language 
laboratories; the widespread use of in-school television as 
a teaching tool; and the establishment of flexible time 
schedules and the introduction of classes of varying sizes 
based upon variations of subject matter and instructional 
methods. The primary and secondary schools are being viewed 
in terms of the lifetime educational process, and not just as 
unrelated steps in a blocked-out educational progression. Tra- 
ditional academic walls are beginning to break down between 
the university campus and the school classroom, and between 
academic fields. 

New York City ought to be in the forefront of these 
movements. Instead it is bogged down in the tasks of keeping 
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a foothold on the status quo in order not to slip even farther 
back than it has. 

This city cannot afford to be suspicious or disdainful of new 
educational concepts and practices that may arise in smaller, 
less sophisticated communities. New York could be the most 
influential laboratory in the nation for testing the best ideas 
for educational advancement, regardless of their origin. 


These suggestions about nonpolitical appointments, fiscal 
independence, and administrative reform are not new. New 
York City has had the benefit of numerous imaginative and 
detailed plans for a rebirth of its school system. 


The road to educational reform in this city is replete with 
meaningful facts and figures and worth-while proposals and 
recommendations. Most of these have been met by a few 
polite comments in public and statements from the officials 
involved that the recommendations will be studied. Usually 
that’s the last to be heard of them, and soon the few people 
who cared have forgotten the issues and the system continues 
unscathed and unchanged. 


A first-rate school system is within the grasp of New York 
City. If enough people really care, if legislators and officials 
realize that this concern is widespread and unrelenting, suffi- 
cient resources and the most capable people will be set to the 
task. The task begins with nothing less than a drastic over- 
haul of the administrative structure of the City’s school system. 
Is it not time for all the organizations interested in the 
schools to forget their differences and join forces to accomplish 
this objective? 

This is your city, these are your elected and appointed 
officials, and it is your children who are being shortchanged 
educationally. Contrary to the impression one may get by 
reading the papers, the schools are mot maintained for the 
benefit of the teachers, the pressure groups, members of the 
school board, or the politicians. The purpose of the public 
schools of New York is to give all the City’s children an 
opportunity for a first-rate education. Surely this is not too 
much to expect. The responsibility for the realization of that 
objective must be the continuing concern of all of us. 


Military Problems And Prospects 
Of Deterrence 


PROTECTING OUR HERITAGE UNTIL A TRULY LASTING PEACE CAN BE ASSURED 
By GENERAL THOMAS S. POWER, USAF, Commander in Chief, Strategic Air Command 
Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, January 19, 1960 


difficult and far-reaching decisions in the history of this 
nation. Through their elected representatives they must 
decide what course to follow in their quest for peace and what 
tools to furnish to insure the successful pursuit of that course. 
Similar decisions had to be made after World War II when 
the United States emerged as the most powerful nation on 
earth and was thrust into the role of guardian of the newly 
won peace. It was then that we evolved a policy unprecedented 
in the history of this country, namely, the policy of deterring 
aggression through the threat of massive retaliation. To sup- 
port this policy, we created a military tool, equally unprece- 
dented as to character and scope—the Strategic Air Command. 
This combination of political strength and military superiority 
undoubtedly was the major factor in preventing another 
world war to this date. 
But Soviet Russia, which ten years ago seemed as unlikely 
a challenger to our leadership as Communist China may seem 
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today, almost overnight developed into a major threat, not 
only to our over-all supremacy but to our very survival. For 
the Soviets had achieved the capability to undertake what 
neither Lenin nor Stalin ever dreamed would be possible—a 
devastating attack on the United States. 

It is, therefore, well to ask ourselves three pertinent ques- 
tions. First, is our national policy of deterrence still feasible 
and desirable? Second, if we decided that it is, can our present 
and projected military posture support that policy adequately? 
And third, with continued advances in military technology, 
will we eventually reach a point where a policy of deterrence 
is no longer possible? 

It is vital to the future security of this country that we find 
conclusive answers to these questions even though the many 
variables and unpredictable factors involved leave considerable 
room for speculation and individual preferences. This applies, 
in particular, to the problem of determining the most promis- 
ing approach for preventing aggression. 
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We can start out from the premise that everyone is agreed 
on the urgent need of preserving the peace. But this is where 
the agreement ends, because people have widely differing ideas 
as to the kind of peace they would accept and the price they 
are prepared to pay for it. Some people may be willing to buy 
peace, however meaningless, at any price, even at the expense 
of their human rights and freedom. I take a different position 
from their defeatist attitude; I maintain that death is preferable 
to life under Communism. Obviously, we both cannot be 
right; however, I am confident that the vast majority of our 
citizens shares my convictions. 

As President Eisenhower said in his State of the Union 
Message early this month: “Still another avenue may be found 
in the field of disarmament, in which the Soviets have pro- 
fessed a readiness to negotiate seriously. They have not, how- 
ever, made clear the plans they may have, if any, for mutual 
inspection and verification—the essential condition for any 
extensive measure of disarmament.” 

In this connection, let me also quote a rather significant 
statement made at the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 
1931—almost 30 years ago—by Dimitry Z. Manuilsky who 
was a prominent member of the powerful Central Committee 
of the Communist Party and later head of the Ukrainian dele- 
gation to the United Nations. Here is what Comrade Manuil- 
sky said, as reported by a former student at that school: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course (that is, in 1931), we are not 
strong enough to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. 
To win, we shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie 
will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on record. There will be 
electrifying overtures and unheard of concessions. The capital- 
ist countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate 
in their own destruction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.” We cannot ignore the fact that 
utterances of this kind have been made by the Soviets over 
the past four decades. 

Finally, we can endeavor to maintain an honorable peace 
through an overpowering posture of balanced military strength 
and through our collective security arrangements, as we have 
done since the end of World War II. I do not claim that, in 
this or in any other manner, we can stay out of a war. Bur I 
am convinced that this is the most promising and, in the long 
run, least expensive way of averting nuclear war. 

It is claimed that our policy of deterrence cannot cope with 
the growing threat of small wars so long as we devote most of 
our efforts and resources to the deterrence of total nuclear 
war. But, in my considered opinion, the principle of deterrence 
through military superiority is broad and flexible enough to 
permit its application to any kind of conflict, regardless of its 
place, scope and nature. 

Our over-all deterrent posture is a composite of a number 
of elements which go to make up military superiority. These 
include our own forces as well as those of our allies with whom 
we have collective security arrangements. A fundamental 
element of that deterrent posture is our strategic retaliatory 
strike force. 

That strike force is not the only factor which deters ag- 
gression, but without a fully effective retaliatory force capable 
of inflicting on an aggressor damage which he considers un- 
acceptable, there is no meaningful deterrent. At this time, 
SAC, which is by far the principal element of the Free World’s 
strategic retaliatory capability, receives less than 20 per cent 
of the U. S. defense dollar and still smaller fractions of other 
resources. 

Since military superiority is accepted as the prerequisite for 
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a successful policy of deterrence, the question arises whether 
and for how long we can maintain an adequate margin of 
over-all superiority. I am confident that, as of the moment, this 
margin is still large enough to deter the Soviets from risking 
war with the United States, despite their spectacular techno- 
logical advances. 

Indications are that, if the Soviets decided to launch a 
surprise attack on this country today, they would have to rely 
mainly on their long-range bomber force. Evidently, this force 
has neither the size and quality nor the global support facilities 
and centralized organization which give SAC’s forces their 
unmatched strike capability. Moreover, this country has an 
extensive air defense system against manned bombers which 
would provide sufficient warning of their approach to permit 
the launching of SAC’s alert force before it could be attacked 
on the ground. 

The Soviets are well aware of the fact that a sizeable 
percentage of SAC’s strike force is on an around-the-clock 
15-minute alert and that even their most advanced defenses 
could not prevent that force from inflicting crippling damage 
on their military controls and installations. 

Nevertheless, we can certainly expect that the Soviet leader- 
ship would take full political advantage of any military 
superiority over the Free World which it may be able to obtain 
in the future. If they could effectively threaten us from a 
position of such military superiority that we could feel unable 
to defend ourselves successfully against the weapons they com- 
mand, our capability to resist Soviet advances by means of 
subversion and political blackmail would be greatly reduced, 
if not nullified. 

Military superiority of this magnitude would be achieved 
through the accumulation of a sufficient stockpile of ballistic 
missiles to destroy our retaliatory forces before they could be 
launched. Surprisingly enough, this would not take very many 
missiles under present conditions. Published statistics show 
that the total number of installations and facilities from which 
we can launch nuclear-armed aircraft or missiles at this mo- 
ment is only about one hundred. All of these facilities present 
“soft targets,” that is, they could suffer crippling damage even 
in the event of a near-miss. 

According to released data on nuclear effects, it would take 
an average of three missiles, in their current state of develop- 
ment, to give an aggressor a mathematical probability of 
95 per cent that he can destroy one given soft target, some 
5,000 miles away. This means that, with only some 300 ballistic 
missiles, the'Sovsets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear 
strike capability within a span of 30 minutes. To further 
heighten this threat, only about half of these missiles would 
have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be the smaller IRBM’s 
which are considerably less expensive and easier to produce. 

Because of their tremendous speed, averaging about 15,000 
miles an hour, ballistic missiles offer unique advantages to an 
aggressor who plans a surprise attack. It stands to reason that 
this has spurred the Soviets’ effort to augment whatever quan- 
tities they may already possess at the greatest possible rate. 
Khrushchev himself let it be known that Russia is now 
engaged in the “serial production” of these missiles and that 
one single factory is turning out some 250 missiles a year, 
presumably including ballistic missiles. 

Therefore, we must anticipate that the Soviets may have 
accumulated a sufficient number of operational ICBM’s and 
IRBM’s for an all-out missile attack before we have in opera- 
tion warning systems which could provide reliable and ade- 
quate warning of such an attack. We have such systems now 
under development, designed to give some 15 minutes warning 
which would suffice to get most or all of SAC’s ground-alert 
forces airborne. But until our ballistic missile early warning 
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system becomes fully operational, SAC’s capability to survive 
a missile attack with little or no warning will be the crux of 
the Free World’s deterrent posture. 

There is increasing public awareness of the mounting prob- 
lem of survivability of our strike capability in a nuclear sur- 
prise attack. Ir must be understood that our deterrent strength 
is not determined by the forces which we have in being before 
such an attack but only by those forces which we can be 
certain to have left after the attack. From a deterrent point of 
view, therefore, the decisive factor is whether we can keep 
the Soviets convinced that, even under the most unfavorable 
conditions, our surviving strike force will be adequate to 
retaliate both instantly and decisively to aggression. 

Fortunately, the complex technological problem of insuring 
the survivability of SAC’s alert forces in a missile attack can 
be solved, at least partially, through a basically simple military 
tactic; namely, by keeping the alert aircraft in the air instead 
of on the ground. This tactic has been tested thoroughly 
and found to be entirely feasible. With adequate and timely 
preparations for meeting added demands for support, SAC can 
maintain an airborne alert long and effective enough to bridge 
what could otherwise become the most dangerous gap in our 
military posture since Pearl Harbor. 

In discussing the deterrent role of our strategic strike forces 
I have, so far, emphasized the manned bomber. I have done 

because, for the present and sometime to come, we must 
depend primarily on our manned weapon systems to carry out 
the strategic mission. But SAC is rapidly building up its mis- 
sile capability and reached an historic milestone on the ninth 
of September last year when a SAC combat crew successfully 
fired its first operational Atlas ICBM. As the President pointed 
out in his State of the Union Message, this missile has proven 
equally successful in its last 15 test launches, with an accuracy 
of less than two miles. 

I have little doubt that continued advances in missile design 
and techniques will further improve warhead yield, accuracy 
and reliability and that, eventually, we will have missiles in 
sufficient quantity, quality and variety to accomplish most of 
our strategic missions. In the meantime, however, we cannot 
afford to neglect, let alone shelve our existing and well-proven 
manned bombers because SAC must always maintain a suf- 
ficient inventory of operational and combat-ready weapon 
systems to insure effective coverage of its target system at any 
time. 

As missiles are phased into SAC’s inventory, they will 
replace some of the older bombers which are ready to be 
phased out. But I want to make it clear that this cannot be 
done at a ratio of one-for-one because, contrary to widespread 
belief, one missile is not equivalent to one bomber with 
respect to strike capability, as reflected in nuclear yield and 
accuracy. 

While bomber accuracies are measured in feet, those of 
missiles are still measured in miles. Of course, missile ac- 
curacies will improve but, over distances of 5000 miles and 
more, even dramatic improvements in guidance techniques 
cannot be expected to approach the standards possible with 
SAC’s bombing systems and techniques. Lower accuracy can, 
to some extent, be offset by higher yield. Yet, the yield of a 
missile warhead, although far greater than that of the largest 
conventional bomb, is but a fraction of the nuclear payload 
of the bomber which, moreover, can carry a number of high- 
yield weapons to different targets. 

An additional consideration that must be taken into account 
in comparing missile and bomber quantities is the fact that 
missiles are “one-shot” weapons while bombers can be “re- 
cycled” and used for as many missions as circumstances may 
require and permit. The point has been raised that manned 
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bombers are so vulnerable to modern aerial defenses that only 
a relatively small number could be expected to penetrate to 
their targets and few if any of these bombers could be counted 
upon for a follow-on attack. It must be realized, however, that 
offensive techniques and tactics have profited from scientific 
advances as much as or, perhaps, even more than defensive 
techniques. 

It is often taken for granted that today’s aerial defenses, 
employing the latest antiaircraft missiles and guidance meth- 
ods, would exact far higher losses than we suffered in our 
bombing operations during World War II. But if someone 
had tried, in the early days of that war, to predict the average 
attrition rate for tight formations of hundreds of bombers 
fighting their way through heavily concentrated flak and large 
numbers of fighters, he probably would have arrived at a very 
high estimate also. Yet, out of a total of about 530,000 heavy 
bomber sorties flown in World War II, only some 9500 
aircraft were lost to enemy action, for an average attrition rate 
of less than 1.8 per cent. 

I am not inferring that bomber attrition rates in a nuclear 
war would be anywhere that low. But neither do I believe that 
they would be anywhere as high as is sometimes claimed. In 
trying to predict bomber attrition rates, one of the most 
important contributing factors is frequently overlooked; name- 
ly, the unpredictable factor of tactics. I maintain that the 
commander and his tactics, more than anything else, deter- 
mine the losses in any offensive action. 

There are several other factors which should keep furure 
attrition rates within acceptable lir its despite continued im- 
provements in antiaircraft defenses. As these defenses become 
more sophisticated, they must rely to an increasing degree on 
electronic systems which in turn, are susceptible to electronic 
countermeasures. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
attrition applies not only to the offensive but also to the 
defensive. 

Throughout World War II, bombers generally disregarded 
the defenses because they were not considered worth attacking. 
However, if we should be forced into a nuclear war by an 
aggressor, the enemy’s aerial defense system would become a 
priority target and would be attacked with the most effective 
countermeasure known today; namely, the hydrogen bomb. 
Each successfully dropped bomb would take out the defenses 
in a wide area and permit ever deeper penetration for succes- 
sive bombers. 

Penetration of enemy defenses will be further enhanced by 
the GAM-77 or “Hound Dog,” a supersonic and very accurate- 
ly guided air-to-ground missile with a nuclear warhead. The 
B-52G bomber will carry two of these missiles—one under 
each wing—in addition to its regular nuclear payload. Tests 
with the Hound Dog have met all expectations. In fact, I had 
the pleasure of accepting the first production missile from the 
manufacturer about a month ago. 

The Hound Dog will make it possible to attack the enemy's 
defenses from hundreds of miles away and thereby help the 
bomber to penetrate to its target. But this is only one of the 
advantages of the Hound Dog missile. Its primary significance 
lies in the fact that it will vastly increase the utility and 
flexibility of the manned bomber and permit a variety of new 
tactics, such as attacks on additional targets in different areas 
during the same mission. 

I consider the B-52 and Hound Dog combination but the 
first step in the marriage of manned bomber and missile. The 
next step will be the use of the manned aircraft as an airborne 
and virtually invulnerable platform for air-launched missiles. 
It is, therefore, evident that SAC must continue not only to 
replenish its manned weapon systems but also to modernize 
them so as to keep pace with technological advances. 
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The addition of the Hound Dog and, later perhaps, of air- 
launched ballistic missiles will greatly extend the useful life 
of the current B-52. But, eventually, it must be replaced by a 
more modern bomber, and I am hopeful that, by that time, we 
can put into operation the spectacular B-70 which is now 
under development. 

Modernization of the bomber force is by no means a stopgap 
measure because, for the foreseeable future, there will always 
be need for manned weapon systems. This will be true, for 
instance, in missions which entail reconnaissance and on-the- 
spot decisions based on human judgment or for attacks on 
mobile and concen rated, well-protected targets. The missile, 
in turn, will ultimately be assigned to most other strategic 
missions, especiaily those requiring rapid action and invulnera- 
bility to aerial defenses. This is why SAC is planning for an 
aerospace force of bombers and missiles in which one will 
complement and supplement the other, thus exploiting the 
advantages of both. 

The survivability of the missile poses a somewhat different 
problem from that of the bomber and must, therefore, be 
solved by different techniques. Since a missile cannot be 
recalled once it has been launched, it would be too risky to 
fire ic until there is incontestable proof of aggression. There- 
fore, our ICBM’s probably would have to “ride out” the initial 
attack. This problem is taken into account in our later missiles 
which will permit launching from silos deep in the ground, 
thus providing good protection or “hardening” against the 
effects of near-misses. 

Hardening of missile sites is both practical and highly 
desirable as it aggravates an aggressor’s problem of destroying 
all or most of our missiles before they can be launched against 
him. Compared to the previously mentioned average of only 
three missiles needed for a 95 per cent probability of destroy- 
ing one soft missile site, the aggressor would have to launch 
a considerable number of missiles of more advanced design 
to obtain the same degree of probability that he can destroy 
one hardened site. 

The aggressor’s problem will be further compounded as 
increasing numbers of missiles are added to our operational 
inventory and placed in widely dispersed, hardened sites. The 
minuteman, a greatly simplified missile now being developed 
for SAC, will be particularly suitable for this purpose. Ad- 
ditionally, it is planned to mount a number of Minuteman 
missiles on railroad cars and move them in a random pattern 
over the almost 100,000 miles of railroad trackage in this 
country which is suitable for this purpose. 

Mobility is a most attractive defense tactic because the 
probability of destroying a mobile target with a long-range 
missile is extremely small. The advantages of mobility are 
fully exploited in SAC’s airborne alert system and also under- 
lie the basic concept of the Polaris weapon system. Mobile 
Minuteman missiles and bombers on air alert will have the 
added advantage of being beyond the reach of Soviet recon- 
naissance and countermeasures. 

The concept of launching small medium-range ballistic 
missiles from a submerged submarine represents a most in- 
triguing approach to the problem of survivability, despite the 
many unprecedented and still unresolved problems which it 
entails. We have great hopes for such a system but we also 
must remember that there are some inherent limitations as is 
true for any other type of weapon system. Also, it can be 
assumed that many if not most of the close to 500 submarines 
credited to the Soviets would be used to support a missile 
attack on the United States with simultaneous attacks on our 
nuclear fleet units on and under the seas. The Polaris must be 
prepared to cope with this threat. 

These limitations should not detract from the fact that the 
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Polaris concept holds considerable promise. I am confident 
that, once the Polaris submarines have become operational, 
they will add importantly to our retaliatory capability, and I 
hope that their target systems and schedules will be integrated 
effectively into the nation’s over-all strategic mission. 

As this and our other programs for the future materialize, 
we will reach the point where no forseeable magnitude and 
method of attack can destroy the effectiveness of our retalia- 
tory capability. Missiles in hardened sites and on mobile 
launchers, bombers on alert and Polaris submarines under the 
Icecap would survive in sufficient quantities to strike effective 
blows at the aggressor from all sides. Conversely, however 
destructive our capacity for counterattack, there can be no 
doubt that, by that time, the Soviets will have achieved a 
similar degree of survivability for their follow-on strike forces. 

This means that both sides will have the capability of in- 
flicting tremendous damage on each other's civilian establish- 
ment and economy, but neither side will be able to prevent 
the other from striking back. We will then have arrived at a 
condition which is best described as “nuclear impasse” since 
that is as far as we can go in stabilizing the global balance 
of military power. It is important to understand that this 
condition will be much more stable than the one in which we 
find ourselves today and which is usually referred to as “nuclear 
stalemate.” 

The term “nuclear stalemate” has created much confusion 
because it infers that, in effect, the Soviets’ and our nuclear 
capabilities cancel each other out and that, therefore, they 
would not dare attack us. But there can be no real stalemate 
as long as the Soviets are in a position to tip the scales in 
their favor merely by taking the initiative. 

However, once we have reached the point where a surprise 
attack can no longer prevent or even minimize retaliation, 
the initiative would give a potential aggressor only a tem- 
porary and relatively limited military advantage which would 
gain him too little and cost him too much to make aggression 
worthwhile. Our future security demands that we reach that 
point as rapidly as possible, rather than stretch out defense 
programs designed to get us there before it might be too late. 

This should not imply that we will have reached the ulti- 
mate in destructiveness of weapons and compression of time. 
It would be futile to speculate what miracles of science and 
what technological breakthroughs lie ahead and what they 
might do for the battles of tomorrow, ranging from the depths 
of the oceans to the far reaches of space. But there can be no 
doubt that we can maintain an effective deterrent only by 
making certain that no other country will ever reach the next 
higher technological plateau before we do. 

As I indicated before, military strength is only one factor 
which, in combination with others, represents a nation’s de- 
terrent strength. There are, in particular, two other factors 
the Soviets would weigh. One factor in deterring or encourag- 
ing aggression may be the quality of our civil defense. There- 
fore, our civil defense measures for protecting our population 
and expediting recovery after a nuclear attack represent a vital 
element in our deterrent posture and deserve the most urgent 
attention. 

Another and, perhaps, still more important factor the Soviets would 
consider is the effect of the Cold War on the determination of the 
American people to fight rather than submit to Communist dictate. The 
Soviets’ propaganda and subversion, their threats and their pleas, their 
boasts and their offers are designed to make us abandon our policy of de- 
terrence and ourselves destroy its very foundation—our military strength. 

Indeed, military strength is not an end in itself, but it is an indis- 
pensable means in protecting our heritage until a truly lasting peace can 
be assured. Our goal is a world in which all peoples will have the 
opportunity to choose for themselves the political and economic condi- 
tions under which they will have the determination to attain this goal 
and that they will back up this determination with all the strength they 
can muster 
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